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Coming 
in September 


Art Integration in the 
Elementary School 


Leon L. Winslow, Director of 
Art Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Public Schools, describes 
materials and methods for cor- 
relating art with the activity 
plan of teaching the regular 
school subjects. 


Kindergarten-Parent 
Education 


Told almost entirely through pic- 
tures of kindergarten activities, 
this article by Ida O. Mense, 
Kansas City, Missouri, will offer 
useful kindergarten propaganda. 


The Three R’s 


Articles from actual classroom 
experience will describe up-to- 
date method in teaching reading, 
writing, and creative English. 


Seat Work 


Reading and number lessons, 
with illustrations children lik 
will be printed in hektograph 
ink for multiple and quick dupli- 
cation. 


Art in Childhood 


Printed on drawing paper for 
immediate use or for individual 
adaptation, this department will 
offer a Vacation Map, a Grocery 
Boy poster for the classroom 
store, a blackboard calendar 
illustrating The First Day of 
School, a roadside vegetable- 
stand project, and applied design 
from leaf motifs. 
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A Study of Boats 


Orn: DAY a boy in the class brought 
a little lighthouse to school. The chil- 
dren were very much interested in it, 
and were full of questions about it. Of 
course this led to the discussion of boats. 
The children immediately started to draw 
pictures of boats, and wanted to make 
boats out of wood. We had several books 
on hand to help us with information 
and we discussed what we already knew. 
Many children had been in various kinds 
of boats, rowboats, motorboats, ferries, 
Hudson River boats, and a few children 
had been on ocean liners. Many had 
been to Shore Road and to Sheepshead 
Bay. Some had visited a drydock. The 
children brought pictures, toys, stories, 
and everything they could find about 
boats. 

We planned a ferry trip from 39th 
Street, Brooklyn, to Whitehall Street, 
New York. The children took their 
lunches and after a visit to the Aqua- 


By RUTH NIEBRUGGE 


rium, ate in the Music Stand at Battery 
Park. The trip on the ferry made the 
study of boats richer and fuller in every 
way. It was a real treat for the children 


Note: Miss Niebrugge is a kin- 
dergarten-trained critic teacher in 
the public schools of greater New 


York. Her Study of Boats is an 
example of excellent planning and 
the application of kindergarten 
philosophy to a grade situation. 


to be on the boat, to actually see the bell 
and spar buoys, to pass by freighters 
loaded with coal and wood, to see the 
Statue of Liberty, the skyline of New 
York and the great bridges. 


THE STUDY WAS RICH IN EXPERIENCES FOR A TERM’S CLASSROOM WORK 
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Information 


Knowledge was gained of different 
kinds of boats and their uses, including: 
ocean liners, freighters, tugs, barges, fer- 
ries, pilot boats, lighters, fishing boats, 
house boats, cruisers, sailboats, rowboats, 
canoes, outboard-motor boats, battleships, 
submarine, airplane carriers, fire boats, 
police boats, glass- bottom boats, and 
speedboats. 

The children learned about lighthouses, 
harbors, wharves, drydocks, buoys, tides, 
channels, bridges. They gained some 
knowledge of the rules of the sea, dan- 
gers at sea, duties of different workers 
on boats. 


They learned about different steam- 
ship lines; how their boats are reeognized 
by the funnels. Special emphasis was 
laid on: Cunard Line, North German 
Lloyd, United States Lines, White Star 
and French. 
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The children learned something about 
exporting and importing, including a re- 
alization of world trade and of trade be- 
tween different cities in the United 
States; something about the products of 
different countries and of different lo- 
calities in this country. 

Some knowledge was gained of the 
geography of New York City; our fine 
harbor; the relation of the five boroughs, 
location of Brooklyn, and of Flatbush; 
the bridges that connect Brooklyn with 
New York, Staten Island with New Jer- 
sey, Manhattan Island with New Jersey. 


We learned about creatures that in- 
habited the waters: 
Whales 
Fish — appearance, habits, great 
varieties. Many interesting speci- 
mens were seen in the Aquarium. 
Crabs 


Jellyfish 

Sea Anemones 

Oysters, clams, snails 

Coral 

Pearl diving 

Interest was shown in seagulls, 
and in seaweeds. 


The story of boats was studied, from 
the first crude raft to our ocean liners of 
today. 


We carried on experiments: 

To see what materials float; ex- 
periments with steel, wood, paper, 
cork. 

To understand why a heavy piece 
of steel sinks while a steel liner 
floats. 


Experiments with steam. Put cork 
in spout of tea kettle. Heated water. 


Manual Expression 


A large wooden bridge was con- 
structed and painted gray. Spans were 
made with cord. Cables were knotted 
carefully. Signs were put up: “To Brook- 
lyn.” “To New York.” “Slow Up.” 
This was the Brooklyn Bridge. A large 
piece of blue cambric was laid beneath 
the bridge to represent the East River. 

Many boats were constructed out of 
wood, including tugs, barges, freighters, 
ocean liners, ferries, motorboats, sail- 
boats, canoes, speedboats and rowboats. 

Piers were made. Long sheds were 
made out of paper with docks attached. 
The piers were numbered. 

Houses, garages, apartments, a school, 
post office, and bank were made. A flag 
and flagpole were made for the school. 
Sponge trees and bushes were dyed 
green, and wooden stands were made and 
painted brown to hold the trees. Green 
sawdust was put around the houses to 
represent grass. 

New York City was represented by 
skyscrapers made of boxes, stiff paper 


and blocks. Many had cellophane win- 
dows. Lower buildings were made and 
placed near the piers. 

Automobiles were made out of paper. 
A policeman and traffic lights were made. 
People were made out of clay. A circus 
parade was made out of clay, headed by 
an elephant with two monkeys on its 
back. 

A spar buoy was made out of wood 
and painted. Bell buoys were made of 
clay and painted. Cargoes were made 
out of clay. The Statue of Liberty was 
modeled out of clay. 

Children sewed sacks for potatoes. 
Sewed sails for the boats, made sailor 
suits for our dolls, sewed a big dirigible. 

There was a great deal of drawing and 
painting of boats, lighthouses, and pic- 
tures of experiences connected with our 
trip. Many- maps of the trip were made 
with paints and crayons. Pictures of 
boats were brought in large quantities. 
These were pasted into a scrap book. 


Dramatic Expression 


Play with blocks, toys and boats that 
the children had made showed knowledge 
gained of boats, harbors, docks, light- 
houses, buoys. 

Play with the cities 
Play with the sailor dolls 
Dramatized songs 


School Skills 
Writing 
All the compositions were based on 
our study of boats. Original compositions 


were written about rafts, dugout canoes, 
Viking ships, sailboats, the first steam- 


boats and ocean liners., An account of 
our ferry trip was written. Poems about 
boats and bridges were copied by many 
children. These compositions were put 
together with decorated covers to make 
Boat Booklets. The class wrote letters 
to a boy who was ill, telling him all about 
the trip. 


Spelling 


Many words that were needed in our 
writing were learned, as: 


boat goes barge tug 
ship boats turning back 
slip hold looking blue 
ferry bridge man two 
took dock up four 
take sail down flag 
ride sailing bird land 
going sailor birds water 
sea 
Reading 


Charts (different types of boats with 
captions, poems). 

Pictures with captions. 

A large “Picture Book of Boats” was 
made by the class. This book gave the 
history of boats. Each page was illus- 
trated by one of the children’s drawings. 
The class added descriptions of many 
other boats, with their illustrations. 

Blackboard writing; plans, “our trip.” 

Reading of class newspapers telling 
about our activities. These newspapers 
were a source of great pleasure to the 
children. 

Silent-reading tests were given. Tests 
were made about our trip, and our ac- 
tivities in the classroom. 


MAP DRAWING DEVELOPED FROM OUR EXCURSIONS 
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Library books. Children read all they 
could find about boats. The following 


references were included in our library: 


National Geographic Magazines: 
November, 1920 
January, 1921 
January, 1922 
December, 1923 
January, 1926 
August, 1926 
February, 1926 
July, 1927 
July, 1928 
March, 1931 
December, 1932 
January, 1932 
September, 1932 

Souvenir Folder of New York City. 


Ocean Records. Handbook for Trav- 
elers, Ship News. 


Newspapers. 

Booklets and Pamphlets from 
Panama Pacific Line 
White Star Line 
Red Star Line 
Atlantic Transport Line 


Summer Cruise to Europe — Na- 
tional Tours 


Lake George Steamboat Company 

“Alice and Billy,” Second Reader 
The Surprise 
The Motor Boat Ride 

“Ships of All Times” 

“Ships of Many Lands” 

“When I Grow Up” 

“A Story About Boats” 


“The Study Reader,” 2nd half 


“Our Book World,” 2nd Reader, The 
Little White Boat 


“Story-Fun,” Second Book 
Big Bridge 
As Sharp as a Needle 
Dr. Pompon’s Pickerel 


Literature 


These books were read to the children: 
“Picture Book of Boats,” Gimmage 
‘Full Steam Ahead,” Henry B. Lent 


“Ship Book,” Dukelow and Webster 
(selections read) ~ 


“The Fog Boat Story,” Lucy S. 
Mitchell 


Selections from National Geographic 
Magazines 


Poems 


“Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” Walt 
Whitman 

“Sea Gull,” Traditional 

‘“Farm-by-the-Sea,” Martha Thomas 

“Little Blue Horses,” Charlotte Cole 

“Nursery Chairs,” Milne 

“Sand-Between-the-Toes,” Milne 

“The Island” 

“The Old Sailor” 

“I Saw a Ship,” Mother Goose 

‘““My Bed Is a Boat,” Robert L. 


Stevenson 


“At the Seaside,” Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


“A Good Play,” Robert Louis 


Stevenson 
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““My Ship and I,” Robert Louis 
Stevenson 

“Where Go the Boats?” Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


“The Land of Counterpane,” Robert 
Louis Stevenson 
“Boats Sail on the Rivers,” Rossetti 


“The Sky is a Blue, Blue Sea,” Mrs. 
Richardson 


Language 


Editors of class newspaper dictated ac- 
counts of trip and classroom activities. 

Discussion. Plans. 

Individual accounts of weekend trips, 
excursions in boats, experiences. 

Accounts of what was seen on the 
trip. 

Original stories and poems. 

Original riddles. 

Original poems: 


Over the ocean, over the sea, 

Went the big steamer as fast as 
could be. 

Toot! Toot! went the whistle, 

Puff! Puff! went the smoke. 

Out on the water, riding along, 

Went the big steamer, singing 
a song. 


I love to watch the rainbow, 
Stretched across the sky, 

With its many colors bright 
It makes a very pretty sight. 


If I were sailing on the sea, 
How happy, happy, I would be. 


Chug, chug, went the little tug. 


The steamer goes across the sea, 
It carries you and it carries me. 
Through the sky goes the bird, 
Flip goes each wing. 

He flies over land and sea, 
What a pretty song he'll sing. 


I am a brave sailor, 

I sail across the sea. 

I sail all day and I sail all night, 
I'm as happy as can be. 


Music 
“Boat Song,” Walker and Jenks 


“Sailing,” Songs the Children Love 
to Sing 

“The Whale,” Neidlinger 

“Tiddlely-Winks and Tiddlely-Wee,” 
Neidlinger 


“The Sail Boat,” Songs the Children 
Love to Sing 


This study of boats led on to the study 
of trains and of airplanes. It was a most 
satisfying term’s work. 
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PS 
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THE YOUNG CHILD NEEDS CO-OPERATIVE GROUP EXPERIENCES 


Works Progress Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Nore: The possible and 
actual effects of nursery- 
school and kindergarten 
attendance upon the men- 
tal health of the children 
enrolled may well chal- 
lenge the thought of any 
person interested in the 
well-being of children. 
That there are such ef- 
fects cannot be doubted. It 
would hardly be possible 
for a child to participate 
in a group experience such 
as is offered by the nurs- 
ery school or kindergarten 
without having his outlook 
on life in some degree 
modified or his reactions to 
people and things in some 
measure affected. What 
these effects are or how 
far-reaching they may be 
in their influence, no one 
can say with certainty. 
Perhaps no one is better 
able to present this subject 
than Grace Langdon, Spe- 
cialist, Emergency Nursery 
Schools, Works Progress 
Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Nursery School-Kindergarten 
Edueation in Mental Health 


Tix NURSERY school and kinder- 
garten as group experiences offer chil- 
dren activities vastly different from those 
which they encounter at home or in any 
other activities outside of the home. In 
nursery-school and kindergarten they 
have contact with others of their own 
age and are thereby given the opportun- 
ity for seeing what other children do 
and how they do it. Each child is placed 
in a position where what he does is 
judged by others of like age and similar 
interests. In nursery school and kinder- 
garten children are brought into contact, 
likewise, with adults to whom their rela- 
tionship is different than it is to adults 
in the home. They are given, therefore, 
opportunities to experiment with adult 
reactions different from those to which 
they have been accustomed from the 


By GRACE LANGDON 
Specialist, Emergency Nursery Schools 


adults in the home situation. No matter 
how nursery schools and kindergartens 
may differ from place to place, any one 
of them is sure to open up new experi- 
ences with materials and things. There 
are opportunities to see materials used 
in many different ways. The children 
experience the conflicts which arise from 
a clash of like desires in using these ma- 
terials. They experience as well the car- 
rying on of similar activities with others 
like-minded. 

Altogether, the activities offered by the 
nursery school or kindergarten bring to 
the children experiences which inevitably 
affect their general well-being, either de- 
sirably or undesirably. To discover what 
these effects are and to evaluate the de- 
gree to which they are desirable or un- 
desirable is a matter for frank and honest 


facing of facts rather than for wishful 
thinking. Frequently one sets a standard 
for what it is believed a nursery school 
or kindergarten should offer to children, 
then cheerfully assumes, albeit errone- 
ously, that every nursery school and kin- 
dergarten meets-this standard. In con- 
sidering in general the effect of nursery 
school-kindergarten attendance upon the 
mental health of children one must take 


‘into account the fact that all of these 


effects in every school may not be as one 
would wish them. One must, of course, 
face the situation, whatever it may be, 
as it exists, but always it can be taken 
as a challenge to a continuously wiser 
guidance, to the end that attendance at 
any nursery school or kindergarten may 
result only in those learnings which make 
for increasingly better adjustments. 
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IN PLAYING and working with other 
children day after day a child’s feelings 
toward them are in some way affected. 
He may be busily at work on some enter- 
prise of his own and another child laugh- 
ingly destroys the thing he is trying to 
do. Or just as he has accomplished some 
building with which he is highly pleased 
another child all unthinkingly rushes by, 
knocking it over in his hurry. Or he 
may be using a book or some material 
that another child wants and ruthlessly 
takes by dint of greater physical prowess. 
Out of such experiences a child comes to 
look upon other children with increas- 
ing friendliness or with growing suspi- 
cion. The ways in which the teacher 
helps him to settle these conflicts that 
arise from day to day has much to do 
with the attitudes which he builds up. 
If she interprets other children’s motives 
to him, the chances are he becomes more 
and more tolerant of them, even though 
they may cross his wishes or prevent him 
from doing the things he has set his 
heart upon. If she helps him to see how 
such conflicts can be settled amicably and 
in fairness to all concerned, the chances 
are good that he will build up a growing 
feeling of confidence in his ability to 
settle his own difficulties. Sometimes in- 
tolerant and critical attitudes toward 
other people are built up by too early 
insistence that the children evaluate the 
work of other children or sit in judgment 
upon their behavior. True, children must 
of necessity learn in time that public 
opinion will not countenance certain ac- 
tions. They must learn that they can- 
not with impunity defy the will of the 
majority. They must learn to look upon 


their own work with critical eyes, grad- 
ually building up for themselves a cer- 
tain standard of excellence to which they 
will eventually take the responsibility for 
holding themselves. But such learnings, 
to be genuinely a part of the child's 
thinking, must come gradually. 

Too often the young child’s adverse 
judgments of another’s behavior or prod- 
uct become the reflection of an adult 
disapproval and his words of adverse 
criticism a parrot-like repetition of words 
put into his mouth by an adult unthink- 
ingly using him as a means for wielding 
the weapon of public opinion to accom- 
plish some desired end. The wielding of 
so potent a weapon, unless wisely 
handled, results too often in an attitude 
of righteous superiority on the one hand, 
or abject fear on the other. Every day 
is replete, in either nursery school or kin- 
dergarten, with opportunities for a child 
to learn that other children have feelings 
like his own, that they are to be con- 
sidered in his general scheme of living, 
that their companionship offers rich sat- 
isfactions, that even though their wishes 
come into conflict with his, still their mo- 
tives are good and their relationships 
can be friendly with a tolerance born of 
understanding. 


NURSERY SCHOOL-KINDERGARTEN 
perience inevitably affects a child's feel- 
ing for his own place in the group. Some 
children come from homes where their 
word is law, where their wishes are par- 
amount and where all of the family liv- 
ing revolves around their likes and dis- 
likes. To such children group experience 
often brings the revelation that each of 


THERE IS IN SUCH EXPERIENCES A HEALTHY DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-CONFIDENCE 
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them is one among many, important, yes, 
but no more important than any other. 
Through the daily experiences of work- 
ing with other children they can find out 
that often things have to be done whether 
one likes it or not. They can discover 
that others have likes and dislikes as well 
and that these must be taken into ac- 
count. They can discover that there are 
certain property rights that must be ob- 
served no matter what one’s feelings in 
the matter may be. If the guidance is 
wise these learnings can come to the 
children as ideas and attitudes which are 
woven into their thinking so gradually 
and naturally that there is none of the 
devastating shock which comes from sud- 
denly changing the conception of them- 
selves as the center of the universe. Grad- 
ually they can begin to learn to put their 
emotions into their proper place, taking 
them into account but never letting them 
rule their behavior. 

Some children come from homes where 
their wishes have been habitually ignored, 
homes where they have felt more or less 
in the way. To such children a certain 
type of group experience brings a real- 
ization of their own importance as in- 
dividuals. They find out that others con- 
sider what they have to say worth being 
listened to. They find that they can do 
some things better than some of the other 
children. They discover that some of the 
children or perhaps the adults really en- 
joy their companionship. They find that 
their wishes are taken into account in the 
planning of the day and in the carrying 
out of its activities. To such children 
the experiences offered by a nursery 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Patty Smith Hill 
and Progressive 


Edueation 


By BENJAMIN FINE 


Pam SmiTH Hit has been teach- 
ing the principles of modern psychology 
and pedagogy as applied to the nursery 
school, kindergarten and primary grades 
for the past forty-eight years. In her 
first work with young children, launched 
in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1887, she be- 
gan her revolutionary work with young 
children, battling against the precon- 
ceived notions of child teaching and care, 
never accepting the routine standardiza- 
tion programs of the day. Even at this 
time, Miss Hill felt that little children 
should be allowed a wider freedom for 
self-expression and should be given op- 
portunities to develop their individual 
characters and personalities. She em- 
phasized the need for adaptation of the 
school program to the child as an indi- 
vidual, basing the curriculum upon the 
specific problems of physical and mental 
health. 


Immediately after Miss Hill’s gradua- 
tion from the first class under the direc- 
tion of Miss Anna E. Bryan, also a 
Louisville woman of distinction in her 
day, she was appointed director of the 
observation kindergarten with the under- 
standing that she was to have full free- 
dom to experiment in throwing off the 
formal practice in the kindergartens of 
the period. 


These experiments were soon noised 
abroad, and the last year of Miss Hill's 
service with the children found over 
three thousand registered visitors, many 
of whom had traveled from distant cities 
to observe this radical work. Psycholo- 
gists were especially interested as well as 
supervisors and normal school directors. 

Among those who came to Louisville 
in the early ‘nineties were Colonel Fran- 
cis Parker, of the famous old Cook 
County Normal School of Chicago; Dr. 
William Hailmann, one of the earliest 
translators of Froebel; Miss Cora Stock- 
holm, Editor of The Kindergarten; Dr. 
Jenny B. Merrill, Supervisor of New 
York City public school kindergartens; 
Miss Caroline T. Haven, of the Ethical 
Culture School of New York; Mr. Mil- 
ton Bradley, the first manufacturer of 
kindergarten material, from the begin- 
ning more interested in the educational 
than the commercial aspects of his work; 


and supervisors from cities 
East and West; Denver, St. 
Louis, Rochester. 

When the results of this 
experiment were exhibited at 
the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893, it was said that it drew 
a larger number of visitors 
than any other exhibit on the 
floor. 

In 1893 Miss Hill, despite 
her youth, was elected princi- 
pal of the training school for 
teachers as well as supervisor 
of the schools. During pre- 
vious summers she had lost 
no opportunity to study with the eminent 
educators of her day, such men as Colo- 
nel Francis Parker in the Cook County 
Normal School of Chicago; Professor 
John Dewey; William James; G. Stanley 
Hall; Edward Lee Thorndike, and oth- 
ers. Through these educators she learned 
more of the nature and needs of the 
child as voiced by the leading psycholo- 
gists of the day. When in 1905 she re- 
ceived the invitation from Dean Russell 
to come to Teachers College she hesitated 
to leave her Louisville work. 


“No,” SHE ADMITTED when questioned, 
“TI did not want to leave Louisville when 
Dean Russell called me to Teachers Col- 
lege and I consented to come first as a 
lecturer only, fully expecting to return 
to my Louisville work where every school 
under my supervision was a laboratory, 
with teachers eager to co-operate in every 
constructive measure suggested which ap- 
pealed to their convictions as well as 
my own.” 

Again she admitted, “We were con- 
sidered dangerous radicals down in Louis- 
ville and later at Teachers College. We 
were something of a curiosity simply be- 
cause of our break with tradition. As 


you know, Froebel outlined his theory in 


Germany in 1840, introducing play ma- 
terials novel for his day but too small to 
appeal to the self-active bodies and eager, 
creative minds of young children. 

“Not only I but my teachers studied 
with the best psychologists of the period 
who were then pointing out the dangers 
to hand and eye resulting from the use 


of these small materials. Then it was 
that we invented large, heavy blocks that 
demanded the use of the child’s whole 
body and also stimulated the need for 
social co-operation with his fellows. Elim- 
ination of old methods and materials 
was the smallest part of our problem. 
Substitutes for the traditional procedures 
had to be found which were based on 
sound psychological principles. 

“Criticisms were continued when we 
attempted to abolish all formal games 
and to give opportunities to children to 
create their own dramatizations, draw- 
ings, paintings and modeling. All of 
these procedures, lawless to the people 
of that day, are generally accepted in all 
progressive schools at present. 

“Today it is difficult to realize,” she 
continued, “that any attempts made by 
the child to express himself freely in 
drawing in the grades in pioneer days 
met with severe criticism as ‘waste of 
time,’ and, consequently, a bad mark on 
the report card was sent home at the end 
of the month. Even children in the kin- 
dergarten were held strictly to geometri- 
cal drawing largely dictated by the teach- 
er. The only educators at the time who 
backed these early experiments in free 
drawing were such men as Dr. Elmer 
Brown, then in the University of Cal- 


ifornia, Dr. John Dewey, and G. Stanley 
Hall. 


“Today our Teachers College gradu- 
ates are in charge of nursery. school, kin- 
dergarten and primary work in almost 
every teacher-training school in the coun- 
try and many in the world at large. In 
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these forty-eight years that I have taught, 
I have lived to see the whole educational 
scene shift. I do not believe that there 
is a normal school in this country where 
our graduates may not be found sub- 
stituting new ideas for old traditions.” 


THUs IT HAS COME that through Pro- 
fessor Hill's work Teachers College has 
the distinction of being the center of pro- 
gressive education in the field of early 
childhood. She it was who first intro- 
duced medical care and mental tests into 
kindergartens in Louisville and later at 
Teachers College. Instead of treating 
children as though they were without in- 
dividuality or personality, she has always 
emphasized the idea that even a four- 
year-old can be trained to think for him- 
self and can be developed through his 
native ability to originate and execute 
expressions of his own creation. 

She says: “In all of these experiments 
we were deeply interested in our en- 
deavors to get parents to carry over into 
the home the same habits and attitudes 
started in the school. For example, if 
we trained a child to learn to take off 
his own wraps and to assume responsi- 
bility for hanging them on the rack, we 
tried to bring to the attention of the 
parents that even so small a matter as a 
low hook on the wall could continue the 
same type of education in the home. 

“We not only stood for children’s 
ability to learn to depend upon them- 
selves in creating their own forms of ex- 
pression, but we emphasized the tremen- 
dous importance of first-hand contacts 
with nature, through excursions to parks, 
the zoo, the river, the railroad station. 
We insisted that creative expression 
must grow out of experiences in real- 
life situations and that prescribed adult 
forms preceding these first-hand experi- 
ences were blind, unintelligent and 
empty. 

“We also endeavored to help teachers 
to see that creative play when analyzed 
into its constituent elements revealed the 
beginnings of all the later subject matter 
of the school in its content. This paved 
the way for unifying the kindergarten 
and the primary grades, making it possi- 
ble for the child to pass from one into 
the other without experiencing the sense 
of shock which the formality of the pri- 

mary grades often forced upon him. 

Also we believed that if the child 
was expected to play his part in a demo- 
cratic government in adult life, the school 
should be a laboratory in which he 
learned the attitudes and ideals of demo- 
cratic living. This led inevitably to a 
freer social organization of the school; 
with give and take between child and 
child and children and teacher, labeled 
anarchistic in those days. We laid great 
emphasis upon the development of initia- 
tive and the importance of training chil- 


dren to make decisions wherever they 
were safe and for their own good. 
“We introduced libraries into the kin- 
dergartens, training children to learn to 
respect books and to form the habit of 
properly handling them. It was aston- 
ishing to all of us to note the readiness 
with which the children responded to 
this type of education. The need for 
punishment and discipline rapidly dis- 
appeared as we learned to work with 
ae of against the nature of the 


Dr. Hit also took the first steps in 
reporting on the young child’s progress 
before he was mature enough to read or 
write. This novel report card emphasized 
the importance of progress in character 
and traits of personality, reporting upon 
the child’s development in a sense of re- 
sponsibility, perseverance, initiative, and 
ability to work happily and effectively 
with other children. 

Co-operation, as soon as the child was 
ready for such social maturity, was em- 
phasized from the very beginning. The 
large blocks, and heavy pieces of 
which were substituted for small ma- 
terials required the combined efforts of 
three or four children at one time. In 
this way, Professor Hill felt that the chil- 
dren were learning social co-operation 
through a genuine need for each other's 
help. She also instigated a parental re- 
port to be brought by the parent to the 
teacher as a means of enlightening the 
teacher regarding the home life of the 
child. These records, brought by the 
parents daily, reported on sleep, appetite, 
hours in the open air, and any sign of 
physical or emotional disturbances. 
Through this exchange of reports be- 
tween the home and the school, the par- 
ent and the teacher, Dr. Hill felt that 
both parents and teachers were learning 
to know the “whole child.” 

“Our slogan has been,” said Dr. Hill, 
“not only twenty-four-hour care of the 
child but vigilance in providing for 
proper care through a seven-day week 
and a twelve-month year. School care 
for five or six hours a day is a compara- 
tively small part of the child’s whole life. 
The problems of the home and the ex- 
periences of the child on Saturday and 
Sunday and during the vacation are of 
tremendous importance for teachers to 
know in providing more intelligent care 
of the child in both the home and the 
school. In other words, we _ strove, 
through parental co-operation, to assume 
responsibility for the child’s growth at 
all times, not only in the school but in 
the home, the community, and through 
the summer vacations. 

“Keeping the child happy through the 
steady outflowing of his best native im- 
pulses in social situations was the key- 
note of our philosophy. Little children 
must associate satisfaction with all of 


those activities which we wish them to 
perform voluntarily, repeating until the 
attitudes and habits are made perma- 
nent in disposition and character. 

“Never has the nursery school and 
kindergarten been more greatly needed 
than in modern life, with its limited 
space for play, its out-family mother em- 
ployed in the stores, the mills, the fac- 
tories, the mines, and in other commer- 
cial enterprises. These conditions were 
serious enough, but when the wave of 
unemployment swept our country, the 
tragedies and disasters following child- 
neglect were multiplied a hundred-fold. 

“Whether the mother is economically 
employed or in search of a job, the New 
Deal has a grave responsibility in setting 
leaders to work to create a new code for 
the protection of young children, a code 
which will include in its plans proper 
and increasing care of pre-school children 
of all classes of society whether they are 
found in large cities, small villages, or 
rural communities.” 


Accorpinc To Dr. vital, alert, 
and undismayed after nearly five decades 
of uphill, pioneer labor, educators of this 
country should call a national convoca- 
tion of nursery school, kindergarten and 
primary teachers, doctors, nurses, dieti- 
cians and parental workers to draw up 
a five-year plan for an annual increase 
in the care, protection and education of 
young children. 

“Parents, taxpayers, churches, wom- 
en’s clubs, chambers of commerce, and 
all business and professional clubs should 
unite in protesting against the tragic 
and needless waste of child life in these 
dark days of depression. And,” she con- 
tinued, “we should remember that even 
tiny children have their right ‘to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’ 
which they cannot secure for themselves, 
being dependent on adult society.” 

An expression of amusement swept 
over Professor Hill's face as she recalled 
some of the comedies which accompanied 
her first efforts to introduce progressive 
methods of education into formal schools 
of her pioneer days. All attempts to in- 
troduce more creativity and freedom 
were looked upon as dangerous forms of 
“anarchy.” 

“In fact,” she admitted, “in the first 
experiments along these lines, introduced 
in Louisville and later into the Speyer 
and Horace Mann Schools, we decided to 
call the innovation a ‘play room’ or ‘play 
ground.’ This was done to avoid the an- 
tagonism and criticism which followed 
if they were called kindergarten or pri- 
mary work. However, with the encour- 
agement of such educators as Dean Rus- 
sell, and Professors Thorndike, Dewey, 
Hall and Kilpatrick, we were enabled to 
face all opposition and criticisms.” 

Far back in the years 1906-1907 

(Continued on page 48) 
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LIBRARY PERIOD FOR A THIRD GRADE, VINTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SALEM, VA. THIS SCHOOL HAS SEVENTEEN CLASSROOMS, 


EACH HAVING ITS OWN LIBRARY. 


IT POSSESSES OVER TWENTY-SIX HUNDRED BOOKS. THERE IS AN EXCHANGE OF ABOUT THREE 


HUNDRED BOOKS DAILY. THE DAILY SCHEDULE PROVIDES FOR A LIBRARY PERIOD FOR EACH ROOM 


Courtesy, Mrs. V. P. Lawrence, Salem, Va. 


When Children Read Together 


By MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Tiere are three stages in learning 
to read. The first might be called pre- 
reading or preparation for reading. It 
goes on at home and in school up to and 
sometimes into first grade. It covers such 
activities as looking at picture books, 
listening to stories, and building a rich, 
varied language ability, and of course 
does not stop when the second stage, 
which we may call beginning or learn- 
ing to read, is reached. This stage usu- 
ally includes the first two primary years, 
often the third, and with retarded readers 
even higher grades. It lasts until the 
third stage when “reading adaptation,” 
as Morrison calls it, has been reached. 
Some time between the second and 
fourth grades most children have mas- 
tered the mechanics of reading and can 
read with accuracy, comprehension, flu- 
ency, and enjoyment almost any book 
not beyond their intellectual grasp. As 


we commonly say, they know how to 
read. 

To achieve this result with every nor- 
mal child is one of the major aims of 
primary teachers. We, therefore, pre- 
sent here some technics which have 
proved valuable during the second or 
learning-to-read stage in guiding children 
pleasantly and easily toward the desired 
goal. None of these should be looked 
upon as remedial work, rather as the 
variety of experience needed by almost 
every child in acquiring a complicated 
group of academic skills. There is often 
confusion in teachers’ minds between the 
slow or backward child who simply needs 
more practice or more experiences, and 
the “problem” child who needs special- 
ized attention. Most children in the pri- 
mary grades having difhculty with read- 
ing belong in the former group, and 
should only be regarded as in need of 
remedial work when it is found that 


good teaching, with due attention to in- 
dividual problems, has been unsuccessful. 


PeruHapPs the greatest single influence 
in stimulating the habit of reading is the 
class or room library. Nothing can take 
its place and no school need be without 
one. For, while it goes without saying 
that books ought to be broadly selected 
as to theme and be attractive and abun- 
dant in number, no teacher who is with- 
out these advantages should despair. 
Even one old reader may be the nucleus 
of a library if carefully taken apart and 
bound into separate booklets. Poems may 
be written, typed, or pasted upon mounts. 
Stories and informational material of 
worth, which one class prepares, may be 
left in permanent form for succeeding 
groups. Often town or state libraries 
will loan suitable books. Local organiza- 
tions will perhaps contribute books or 


(Continued on page 49) 
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THE CLASSROOM STORE IN WHICH WE USED REAL MONEY 


A Second-Grade 
Arithmetic Project 


By VERDIE Me MILLEN 


q HILDREN as well as grown-ups 
are very much interested in money. They 
like to look at it, count it, stack it in 
piles, and spend it. The accumulated 
coins in their banks are a source of in- 
terest and pleasure to them as is an ever- 
increasing bank account to an adult. 
Consequently, when a teacher came to a 
class of eight-year-olds with real money, 
lots of it, she was certain of their imme- 
diate interest. This was done in a be- 
ginning second grade. 

The money consisted of all the coins 
that it takes to make a dollar; that is, 
100 pennies, 20 nickels, 10 dimes, 4 
quarters, 2 half dollars, a silver dollar 
and a paper dollar. The children were 
allowed to sort through this money un- 
der the careful supervision of the teacher, 
and to pick out coins that they recog- 
nized. They were given time to tell their 
previous experiences with certain pieces 
of money. “I earned a dime once cutting 
the lawn,” said James, as he picked up a 
dime. “Mother always gives me a penny 
when I dry the dishes,” said Jane. 

In due time the coins were all sorted 
out and stacked in piles. The discussion 
then turned to the relative value of the 
coins and they were arranged accord- 
ingly, the dollars coming first in the row, 
and so on down to the imposing array 
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of the 100 pennies which were neatly 
piled. The children were told by the 
teacher that it took all the pennies, all 
the nickels, all the dimes, all the quar- 
ters, or the two half dollars to make a 
dollar. | 

A child was then called upon to count 
the pennies and discovered that there 
were truly enough, 100 of them. An- 
other child found that there were 20 
nickels, another counted 10 dimes, an- 
other counted the quarters, and another 
the fifty-cent pieces. 

The next step in this highly entertain- 
ing money game was to prove to the 
pupils’ satisfaction that these coins actu- 
ally counted up to one dollar. The pen- 
nies were counted by two’s and when 
the last ones were counted, the child said 
“one dollar,” instead of “one hundred,” 
as before. The nickels were counted by 
five’s, the dimes by ten’s, and the chil- 
dren felt that their ability had truly 
grown to immense proportions when 
they could count the quarters by saying 
25¢, 50¢, 75¢, $1.00. 


WHEN it was firmly established in the 
children’s minds that each group of coins 
was equivalent in value to one dollar, 
the smaller coins were analyzed. For in- 
stance, from the question, “In what dif- 


ferent ways can you have a nickel?” 
came the answer, “Five pennies,” or 
“One nickel.” They learned by counting 
actual coins that two nickels, or one 
nickel and five pennies, or ten pennies 
were equivalent to a dime. They learned 
that they could have twenty-five cents in 
five different ways, and they took great 
pleasure in enumerating all of them. The 
half-dollar was somewhat confusing, and 
it was deemed wise to be satisfied, if the 
children could tell that fifty pennies, five 
dimes, ten nickels, or two quarters were 
its equivalent in value. 

At one time Max was asked which he 
would rather have, twenty nickels or ten 
dimes. Max was not a dull boy so we 
attributed the period of thoughtfulness 
which ensued to be other than lack of 
intelligence. Finally he said, “I would 
rather have the twenty nickels because 
nickels do not pay a tax.” 


THE next step was to give the chil- 
dren actual experience in using money. 
Where, when and why is money used? 
All the children had had some experi- 
ence in going to the store. Many had 
bought their own school supplies, all had 
at some time gone to the store for 
mother, others had bought candy or 
small toys. 

Why not bring these actual articles 
into the schoolroom in a miniature store, 
let the children use real money and make 
change in reality too? 

The teacher decided that the experi- 
ences with making purchases in the store 
should be limited to the use of ten cents 
or less so that it would not be too com- 
plicated for the minds of children just 
entering second grade. 

The price of articles in the play store 
was identical with the price of the same 
articles in the neighborhood store. One 
shelf was given over to groceries, and on 
this shelf could be seen canned milk, 
soup, salad dressing, grape juice, and 
other foods. Another shelf was given 
over to school supplies, another to toys, 
and a fourth shelf contained candy in 
packages or wrapped in cellophane. The 
value of these articles varied from one 
cent to ten cents. Price tags were made 
for these articles and attached by means 
of rubber bands. 

In each day’s work every child was 
given a chance to participate in playing 
store in this way: After the money had 
been arranged on a table in plain sight 
of everyone, a child was chosen to be the 
cashier. His duty was to see that ten 
pennies were given to the storekeeper 
with which to make change, and also to 
keep track of the coin which the child 
took when he went to the store as a cus- 
tomer. Since the storekeeper was allowed 
to take ten pennies with which to make 
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THE HOUSE THE CHILDREN MADE 


Whittier School, Melrose, Mass. 


First-Grade Living 
In the Playhouse 


By RITA SUTLIFF 


Our PURPOSE in building and using 
this first-grade playhouse was to integrate 
the class as a unit and to lead the chil- 
dren, through their play, to a realization 
and appreciation of the duties and priv- 
ileges of mother, father, sister, brother. 
We also wanted to give experiences 
which might be used in developing read- 
ing, writing, number, singing and lan- 
guage ability, and skill in handwork. 

To give opportunity for growth in 
ability to co-operate and to assume re- 
sponsibility in a group. 

We had talked of what mother and 
father do for us, of their kindness, 
thoughtfulness, love, and of what we do 
and may do to help them. The teacher 
asked if they would like to play “house” 
in school, and was answered by an en- 
thusiastic “Yes.” 

Thus our first-grade playhouse took 
inspiration and form. 

At first we had a different “school- 
room-house” family each week. Then, 
as soon as the walls and roof of the play- 
house were up, and before the house was 
wholly furnished, papered, or painted, 
we chose a new family each day until 
every child had had the opportunity to 
“live” in the house one day at least. Dur- 
ing this time even those slow in finishing 
school work had a chance to participate, 


as the family of four went into the house 
right after opening exercises. They 
had breakfast, after which mother was 
allowed to do her school work in the 
house. Father and the two children went 
to “work” and to “school,” which places 
of business were their own school-room 
seats. There they did their school work, 
going home to “lunch” at the morning 
luncheon time, and returning to “school” 
and “work” afterward. | 

Later, we kept the same family for 
two, and then for three days. Still later, 
we did no choosing of families at all. 
The house belonged to all of us. Those 
who finished their work first simply took 
possession. Occasionally there was a quiet 
argument as to who had arrived first, 
but almost invariably this was settled by 
the children themselves without the 
teacher having to interfere. 

The house was always occupied before 
school, and frequently reservations were 
made for after-school tenancy. Not many 
days went by without a family staying 
from a half to three-quarters of an hour 
to play, and often they stayed longer by 
special permission of mother and teacher. 

We limited the number of the house 
family to four. Whenever one or two of 
the family were out, one or two “callers” 
were always ready to go in. 


Note: The classroom playhouse is 
now an accepted part of the mod- 
ern primary grade. Either built by 
the children or more elaborate, it 
gives opportunity for many activi- 
ties that are related to the curricu- 
lum. We need, however, to develop 


this correlation as described by 
Miss Sutliff who is teaching in the 
progressive school system of Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts. Her article 
suggests a closer integration of 
house-play with the regular first- 
grade subjects. 


Procedure 
A. The House Itself 
1. Plans for size. We decided on the 


location and the amount of floor space 
we could borrow from our school room. 


2. Rooms. We discussed what rooms 
we should have. Limited space made it 
incumbent to choose only the most nec- 
essary rooms, kitchen and living room, 
since we wanted the house large enough 
‘to really play in. 


3. Building. We chose for chief car- 
penter a big boy who had great difficulty 
in expressing himself, often volunteering 
to say a poem or sing a song which he 
had learned in a first-grade, the year be- 
fore, but after reaching the front of the 
room and facing the class, or even after 
only standing by his own seat, becoming 
entirely inarticulate. He chose his helpers 
and changed them from time to time. 
Gradually he forgot himself, until long 
before the end of the year he was talk- 
ing freely and easily. 

The chief carpenter and his assistants 
turned two old kindergarten tables over 
on their sides, nailed framework made of 
laths to the bottom of the tables, sawed 
up large pasteboard cartons to the right 
size for walls, nailed walls to framework, 
leaving spaces for four windows, made a 
paper chimney and tacked it on the wall 
over the blackboard, sawed pieces of 
cardboard the right size for the roof, 
painted the roof red and raised it, slop- 
ing it from the molding at the top of the 
blackboard to the top of the opposite 
wall of the house. 


4. Painting. We decided to paint the 
house white and the roof red. At this 
time we were having a drive for concen- 
tration on seat work, so those children 
who learned best how to “keep right on 
with their work” until it was finished, 
not necessarily to finish first, were chosen 
to be the painters. 
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B. Furniture 
1. We listed what we wanted 


For Kitchen 
sink 
electric stove 
table 
electric refrigerator 


For Living Room 
fireplace, with mantel 
table 
two easy chairs 
davenport 
bookcase 
radio 
clock 
lamp 
rug 
window curtains 


2. We accomplished the making of 
the furniture by: 


a. Choosing committees of two, 
each committee to be responsible 
for bringing orange crates and 
pasteboard cartons and for 
transforming them into each 
piece of the kitchen furniture, 
and the table, chairs, davenport, 
bookcase, and fireplace for the 
living room. The teacher helped 
with the upholstering and cov- 
ering of the davenport and easy 
chairs. 

b. By choosing three individuals to 
make the radio, clock, and lamp, 
one thing each. 


c. By having six little girls each 
hem the top of a half a curtain. 
The curtains for our three large 
windows were donated by a 
parent. The sides and bottoms 
were all hemmed_but the tops 
had to be turned, so we could 
put rods through. 

d. By many children bringing large 
pieces of white cotton cloth 


EACH DAY A DIFFERENT FAMILY WAS CHOSEN 


OUR PLAYHOUSE ACTIVITIES HELPED IN LANGUAGE WORK 


from home. Usually these were 
pieces of old sheets. We decided 
on our color scheme, brown or- 
ange and green. We dyed the 
cloth. Many of us learned to 
braid. We sewed braids round 
and round to make a rug. Every 
child took at least some stitches 
in the rug, but it was hard 
pushing the needle through and 
the rug was not finished. Some 
children seemed disturbed to- 
ward the end of the year be- 
cause there was not going to be 
time to finish the rug. The 
teacher then suggested that they 
might donate it to next year’s 
class as a start, in case they 
should make a house. The chil- 
dren were pleased with the idea 
of this disposition of their work. 


Whittier School, Melrose, Mass. 


Whittier School, Melrose, Mass. 


C. Wall Paper 


1. We discussed possible designs and 
colors that would harmonize with our 
living room color scheme. 

2. Every child made a design. 

3. We voted for the design we liked 
best, and a gaily colored little bird pat- 
tern won almost unanimously. 

4. We measured and cut bogus paper 
in strips 24” x 36”, ruled it off with yel- 
low crayon in 6” squares, and put a 
bird in every other square. Every child 
in the class traced around a pattern and 
colored at least one bird. 


D. Outside Decorations 


1. Window Boxes. Two children 
made these out of two pasteboard flower 
boxes and two shoe boxes cut in half 
lengthwise. They painted them green 
and filled them -with sawdust for dirt. 

Flowers were made from heavy, col- 
ored paper, and stuck into the sawdust. 
Twigs might have been collected and 
used for stems instead of the green paper 
stems. All of the children made flowers, 
and each “planted” his own. 

2. Birds. A few children drew, col- 
ored, and cut out birds and suggested 
that they be perched on the roof. 


E. Other Inside Equipment: (Some 
brought by the teacher and some 
brought by children.) 

Dish pan, dish cloth, dish towels, hand 
towel, cooking dishes, fry pan, sauce pan, 
2 small pie pans, soap flakes, half-dozen 
glasses, 1 set painted tin plates and cups 
and saucers, paper napkins made from 
paper cut 9” x 9” and decorated by chil- 
dren, green tin waste basket (really for 

(Continued on page 50) 
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IN JUNE I GO A-WALKING 


Old English Melody 
JEAN Murray 
Moderato 


In June I go  a-walk-ing To hear the lin- net sing, The 


black-bird and the thros - tle A- prais-ing God the King. It cheers the heart to hear them, To 


see the leaves un - fold, And the mead-ows scat- tered 


1. Mad-am, when I go a - danc-ing, All my steps in pat-terns go. Mad-am, when I go a- 
2. First I turn and then curt- sey, Then step to left and right. First I turn and then I 


danc - ing, All my steps in  pat-terns go. I do this, I do that When I 
curt - sey, Then I step to left and_ right. I do _ this, I do that When I 


gai- ly go a-danc-ing. I do _ this, I do that, I can 
turn and when I curt-sey, I do this, I do that, I can 
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DANCING SONG 
‘ From the French 
JEAN Murray 
=— 
do it pit - a - pat. 


Lisheth’s Midsummer Eve. A Play 


By DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER 


The Players 


LIsBETH, a little Village Maiden 
THE FLOWER QUEEN 

FLOWER ATTENDANTS 

THE RussIAN CHILDREN 

THE ITALIAN CHILDREN 

THE SWEDISH CHILDREN 

THE BELGIAN CHILDREN 
FIREFLIES 

THE AMERICAN CHILDREN 


The Time 
Midsummer Eve, in the Enchanted Glade 


The Costumes 


LisBETH. A simple white dress, white 
stockings and black slippers. She wears 
a wreath of wild flowers on her head and 
carries a quaintly shaped basket, filled 
with flowers. 


FLOWER QUEEN. A soft pale-yellow 
cheesecloth slip, decorated with crépe- 
paper flowers at neck and waist. A 
crown of flowers, silver sandals and 
wand, decorated with flowers and long 
ribbon streamers of pastel tones. 


FLOWER ATTENDANTS. Crépe-paper cos- 
tumes to represent the different flowers. 


RussIAN CHILDREN. Boys. High-necked 
blouses of blue, red, green and tan, with 
stenciled embroidery around collar, wrist- 
bands and down the sides. Blouses are 
belted. Dark blue, brown and black 
trousers, fastened below knees. Boots 
made from strips of black oilcloth, wrin- 
kled down on legs and worn over high 


black shoes. 


Girls. Ankle-length skirts of red, yel- 
low, green, rose, attached to high-waisted 
bodices, having straps of the same ma- 
terial over shoulders. White full sleeved 
blouses with stenciled embroidery on 
sleeves and necks. White stockings, low 
black slippers. Hair in braids; bright 


scarves or flowers. 


ITALIAN CHILDREN. Boys. Long-sleeved 
white shirts. Green, red or purple sleeve- 
less jackets. Black bloomers like trousers, 
colored cotton hose, black slippers. 

Girls. White blouses, red bodices and 
full, red skirts. Full, black aprons, em- 
broidered in coarse wools. White stock- 
ings. Low, black slippers. 


SwepIsH CHILDREN. Boys. White shirts, 
sleeveless waistcoats of red, blue, green, 
piped with material of contrasting colors. 
Light tan, red or brown trousers which 
come just below the knees. Red, woven 


garters decorated with pompons. Stock- 
ings to match waistcoats, low, black shoes. 

Girls. Full-sleeved white blouses, gath- 
ered into narrow wristbands. Red or 
green narrow-backed bodices, with red 
lacings. Full, long, dark skirts. Aprons 
with green, black, and white perpendicu- 
lar stripes. Blue and white woven girdles, 
fastened at the left side. White kerchiefs. 
Hair in braids. Flower wreaths. 


BELGIAN CHILDREN. Boys. White shirts, 
long blue trousers, waistcoats of green, 


blue, buff. Small dark blue caps. 


Girls. Long-sleeved, full-skirted dresses 
of blue, green, red, brown. Large full 
white aprons. Dainty white caps, stiffly 
starched and turning back in points over 
ears. 


FIREFLIES. Crépe-paper costumes. Direc- 
tions from Dennison Manufacturing 
Company. 

AMERICAN CHILDREN. Summer dresses 
and play suits in pastel shades of pink, 
rose, yellow, green and orchid. Balloons 


of contrasting colors. Wreaths and gar- 
lands. 


Properties 


Rocks and stumps are made with the 
aid of wooden boxes and frames covered 
with crépe-paper and artificial moss. 
Flowers, shrubs and trees may be devel- 
oped by the children themselves. 

The Swedish Maypole, or “tree” as it 
is called, is a strong slender tree about 
ten feet high. It is stripped of all its 
leaves and of all but two horizontal 
branches two or three feet from the top. 
From the transverse branches two large 
wreaths of field flowers are hung. A 
bunch of gay posies, tied with bright 
ribbons, crowns the top of the tree. No 
ribbon streamers are used. The children 
will enjoy studying a copy of Anders 
Zorn’s famous painting, entitled “The 
Maypole Dance.” 

Midsummer Fires are made by cover- 
ing electric bulbs with red crépe-paper 
and surrounding with sticks and 
branches. 

To stimulate the splashing of the Mid- 
summer Wreaths in the river (Russian 
Scene), make a splash in a large tub of 
water off-stage. 

At the back-center of the stage are 
rocks, covered with moss and lichen. A 
little to the right and left of these rocks, 
but not quite equidistant, are the Mid- 
summer Fires. Allow plenty of room for 


the children to dance around them. To- 


ward the center of the stage, but not di- 
rectly in the center, is a secure standard 
into which the Maypole of the Swedish 
Scene is set. Care must be taken to pro- 
tect the standard with flowers or bran- 
ches, so the children will not stumble 
over it when dancing. 


Music and Dances 


Suggestions for developing the follow- 
ing dances are found in Good Times for 
All Times, Nina B. Lamkin. French. 

1. Flower Dance. Waltz of the Flow- 
ers by Tschaikovsky, p. 294. 

2. Italian Dance. (Joy of Spring), 
Gondoliere, in Suite Venezia by Nevin, 
Pp. 292. 

3. "Firefly Dance. (Dance of the Pop- 
pies), Dream Waltz by Strauss, p. 295. 

4. American Dance. Balloon Play. 
Faust Waltz by Gounod, p. 283. 


The following folk songs are available 
in Botsford Collection of Folk Songs, 
Volume 2, Florence Hudson Botsford. G. 
Schirmer, Inc. 

1. Russian Song. The Birch Tree. p 
181. (The Crane Dance may be devel- 
oped by the children themselves. Other- 
wise see directions for the Khorovod in 
Louis Chalif’s Folk Dances of Different 
Nations, published by Chalif, New York 
City, Volume 1, pp. 22-23.) 

2. Belgian Song. The Shepherd Girl. 
Pp. 230. 

The steps for the Swedish folk dance 
are described under Carrousel in Folk 
Dances and Singing Games, Elizabeth 
Burchenal. G. Schirmer, Inc., pp. 20-21. 


Program 
At dusk, one Midsummer Eve 
a little village maiden, wanders into 
the enchanted glade to gather flowers. 
As she plaits a wreath of dainty blossoms 
she finds herself surrounded by the 
FLOWER QUEEN 
and her 
FLOWER ATTENDANTS 
who weave a magic spell over the mor- 
tal child. The Queen tells Lisbeth that 
because she loves the flowers she will see 
how Children of Other Lands honor 
them at Midsummer with festival and 
song. The Queen waves her wand and 
Lisbeth sees the 
RUSSIAN CHILDREN ................ 
of olden days throwing garlands on the 
swiftly moving waters. She sees the 
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SWEDISH CHILDREN 

dancing around bonfires, and a May- 
tree decked with fragrant garlands. Then 
Lisbeth sees the flower-crowned 


BELGIAN CHILDREN 
chasing 
“for luck” on Midsummer Eve. At 
last Lisheth grows sad because her play- 
mates cazmot join her. So the good Flow- 
er Queen: waves her wand, and the 


AMERICAN GHILDREN 

troop into the enchanted glade and 
play with-the Children of Other Lands, 
who love and honor the Midsummer 


Flowers. 


The Play 


(It is dusk on Midsummer Eve in the 
Enchanted Glade. Little LisBETH wan- 
ders through the woods, plucking wild 
flowers. Suddenly spying a mossy bank, 
she skips forward, sets down her basket 
of flowers, and begins plaiting a wreath.) 


LisBETH (she holds up each flower as 
she speaks its name): Daisies, cowslips, 
buttercups, violets, too. And ferns, sweet 
ferns from the side of yonder brook. 
(She speaks dreamily). It’s a fairy 
wreath I’m weaving, and fairy shoon 
I'm wearing! 

(She tucks a daisy in the buckle of 
each slipper and sets the wreath on her 
head. Then she holds out her arms 
straight and whirls around gleefully. 
LIsBETH pauses to listen, her head cocked 
to one side, as the strains of Tschaikov- 
sky's “Waltz of the Flowers” is heard in 
the distance. The FLOWER QUEEN, fol- 
lowed by her FLOWER ATTENDANTS, 
dances toward LISBETH with upheld 
wand. ) 

FLOWER QUEEN (She holds her wand 
over LISBETH’S head, waltzes about her 
three times and chants her spell. The 
ATTENDANTS waltz through the glade by 
threes): 


Round and around 
A spell we weave 
O’er mortal child 
On Midsummer Eve. 
FLOWER ATTENDANTS: 
O’er mortal child 
On Midsummer Eve. 
FLOWER QUEEN: 
Round and around 
We dance this night, 
To distant lands, 
Each bathed in light. 


FLOWER ATTENDANTS: 


To distant lands, 
Each bathed in light. 


FLOWER QUEEN: 
Round and around, 
A spell we weave 
O’er all the world, 
On Midsummer Eve. 


FLOWER ATTENDANTS: 


O’er all the world, 
On Midsummer Eve. 


(The FLOWER QUEEN takes LISBETH 
by the hand and waltzes her around the 
glade, followed by the FLOWER ATTEND- 
ANTS, Daisies, Buttercups, Cowslips, 
Primroses, etc. See Lamkin, “Flower 
Dance.” As the music ceases, the Flow- 
ers waltz off the stage to right and left. 
LisBETH, smiling and happy, throws kiss- 
es to the departing Flowers.) 


FLOWER QUEEN (She speaks thought- 
fully, gazing at LisBETH with affection): 
Dear Mortal Child, this night you have 
danced into the Enchanted Glade. Few 
human beings enter here and from here 
few return. But you, who believe in us 
and wear our fragrant petals on your 
brow, shall see our revels on the night 
sacred to fire and water and the blessed 
flowers, which clothe mountain and 
meadow with sweetness and refresh with 
beauty the hearts of men. 


LisBETH (joyfully): Oh, Flower 
Queen, take me with you over the beauti- - 
ful earth. Only (she speaks with sudden 
wistfulness) promise that you will bring 
me home again! 


FLOWER QUEEN (laughingly): Aye, 
aye, sweet child, have no fear of the 
Flower Queen. Back to your home and 
playmates you shall come. But now — 
away! 


(The QUEEN steps forward and waves 
her wand, then draws LISBETH with her 
to the side of the glade. In the distance, 
the music of “The Birch Tree” is softly 
played. Botsford Collection of Folk 
Songs, p. 181.) 


FLOWER QUEEN (She speaks dramatic- 
ally): Behold! “Tis Midsummer Eve in 


ancient Russia! 


LisBETH (jumping up and down): 
Oh-oh-oo-h! 

FLOWER QUEEN: In old Russia they 
called Midsummer Eve Ivana Kupala, 
the night of the blessed St. John. Lads 
and maidens told their fortunes by gar- 
lands, tossed at midnight on the swiftly 
flowing streams. If the wreaths floated 
near to one another, that boy and girl 
were meant to wed. If they drifted 
apart, each was destined for a life apart. 
(She steps forward and looks to the 
right and left.) Look, here come the 
happy children. They dance the stately 
Khorovod, an ancient circle dance, copied 
from the movements of the crane. 


(From right and left the RussiAN 
CHILDREN run into the glade, their arms 
upheld, like the wings of birds. See Bots- 


ford Folk Songs, “The Birch Tree,” p. 
181, or Chalif, Folk Dances, pp. 22-23. 
The girls wear flowers in their hair and 
the boys carry garlands of birch. Joining 
hands in the center of the glade, the chil- - 
dren form in a circle dance. The dance 
finished, they clamber to the rocks at the 
back of the glade and toss wreaths into 
the river. Then the boys and girls dance 
away, again imitating the flight of cranes. 
They sing as they dance.) 


LISBETH (imitating the movements of 
the cranes): What a lovely dance! What 
a lovely song! (She runs to the rocks and 
gazes down at the floating wreaths.) And 
how lovely the wreaths of Ivana Kupala! 
(She runs back to the FLOWER QUEEN, 
who raises her wand.) 


FLOWER QUEEN: In Italy, land of 
laughter and eternal sun, little children 
bathe in the rivers at dawn of Midsum- 
mer Day and then carry fresh flowers 
through the village streets. 


LisBETH (She dances with dainty, 
happy steps as the music of ““Gondoliere,” 
by Nevin, is played off stage. Finally 
spying the ITALIAN CHILDREN in the dis- 
tance, she dances about the FLOWER 
QUEEN): They are coming! They are 
coming from the river now! 

(The ITALIAN CHILDREN enter in joy- 
ous procession. They wear wreaths on 
their heads and flower garlands over their 
shoulders. Two girls and two boys form 
in circles and dance “Joy of Spring,” in 
Lamkin, p. 292. As the children run off 
stage, they toss flowers to LIsBETH. ) 


LisBETH (clasping her hands in de- 
light): Oh, how sweet the flowers, and 
the beautiful little children! 


FLOWER QUEEN (She smiles at Lis- 
BETH and waves her wand): Sweet in- 
deed are Italy’s flowers, and yet more 
sweet her dark-skinned children. But fair 
as the sun of St. John’s are the lads and 
maidens of the north. On Midsummer 
Eve the Swedish Children decorate all 
the village houses with wreaths of green. 
Then they lift the May-tree, and around 


it they dance in the light of golden mid- 
night sun. 


LisBETH (wonderingly): A May-tree 
on Midsummer Eve? 


FLOWER QUEEN: Aye, aye, a May- 
tree on Midsummer Eve; a wonder of 
the north! But hark! I hear the dancers 
coming. 


(To the lively rhythm of “Carrousel,” 
in Folk Dances, pp. 20-21, the Swedish 
boys carry in the May-tree and prepare 
it for raising in the center of the glade. 
The girls bear a bunch of flowers and 
two large garlands, which they help the 
boys place in position. After erecting the 
May-tree, the boys light the bonfires at 

(Continued on page 51) 
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carrying flowers through the village 
streets, and the 
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Seeds. 


A Second-Grade Unit 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mian different trees grow on our 
playgrounds; the weeping willow, privet, 
elm, flowering peach, maple, oak, syca- 
more, poplar, linden, mimosa, walnut, 
pine and others. As the children brought 
the, seeds'of these trees into the classroom 
their questions and apparent interest led 
to a study of seeds. 

After some discussions it was decided 
that they would make a seed collection. 
Uncut grasses and weeds covered the 
school grounds when school opened. The 
children’s interest soon led them to add- 
ing these seeds to their collection. 

As these collections were brought to 
the classroom, they were identified, la- 
beled, and classified, as follows: 

1. Seeds that fly, or seeds that have 
wings on white silk sails. 

2. Seeds that steal a ride, or seeds with 
beaks, hooks, stickers and claws. 


3. Seeds that shoot into the air, as beans, 


peas. 

4. Seeds that are swallowed by animals, 
as fruit with stone pits. 

5. Seeds that float on water, or those 
having airtight chambers with water- 
proof covering which protects them 
from rotting. 

6. Seeds that have a hard, tough, woody 
covering as hickory nut, acorn and 


walnut. 


Field Trip 


As the interest grew, a field trip was 
planned. In order to help the children 
plan the trip, the teacher made a tour of 
a woods half a mile from the school to 
look for plants and trees going to seed. 

During the conference period things 
to be looked for were listed on the black- 
board, for example: 

1. The different kinds of seed they ex- 
pected to find. 

2. How the seeds grow on the tree or 
plant. 

3. The brilliant colors of various seeds. 

4. Seeds growing in clusters. 

5. Various types of pods. 

Old envelopes and cardboard boxes 
were carried along in which to put the 
seeds found. Each collection was labeled 
to help in the classification after the class 
returned to the schoolroom. 

Many of the children noticed that 
stick tights and burdock burs were stick- 
ing to their clothes as they walked 
through the woods. They watched to see 


how long they held on before falling to 
the ground. 

Tom found a partridge berry vine 
growing beside a stream, and wanted to 
know why its berries were so red. It was 
decided that the children should rest a 
while by the bank of the stream, and 
while they were resting they noticed a 
bird pecking the red partridge berries. 
Charles said, “The bird likes the pretty 
red berries.” 

On the trip the children stopped to 
watch a family of squirrels storing nuts 
for the winter. One of the children 


Note: This unit of teaching on 
seeds from Adventures in the Field 
of Elementary Science, the recent 
curriculum revision in nature study 


of the Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Education Council, is an example 
of modern teaching of an impor- 
tant subject. 


wanted to know if a squirrel should drop 
a nut whether a tree would grow from 
it the next year. 

The children’s questions were jotted 
down roughly by the teacher to be re- 
ferred to later. 


On the way back to the schoolroom 
Gloria stopped on one side of the road 
and called excitedly to the other children 
to come and see. When the teacher ar- 
rived, the children were bending over an 
ant hill watching the ants scurrying back 
and forth. They wanted to know what 
the ants were carrying into the hill. They 
were carrying bits of bread crumbs and 
sand. Finally one boy said, “That looks 
like a seed that big ant is carrying!” Sure 
enough, it was a flower seed. 

Back in school again the children first 
determined whether they had seen the 
things they set out to see. Their ques- 
tions were listed on the blackboard. An 
account of the trip was written on the 
board, the children dictating to the 
teacher what they wanted to write. Each 
child copied the story in his record book, 
after which they were allowed to draw 
pictures telling the story of their trip. 

Their seed collections were arranged 
and labeled. 

Some of the seeds were planted for 
experiment. 


Experiments 


The following experiments were car- 
ried on in the classroom: 


1. Navy beans were sprouted in saw- 
dust. The children learned that when the 
leaf comes out it is time to put the plant 
into rich dirt, as the food in the seed has 
all been used up. 


2. Navy beans were sprouted in red 
clay. Comparisons were made and the 
growth was watched from day to day. 


3. Navy beans were sprouted in rich 
dirt in two boxes, one of which was put 
in sunshine and the other kept in a 
closet on the shelf in the dark. The group 


_ noted differences in the plants. 


4. Seeds were sprouted between damp 
sheets of blotting paper. The children 
watched for the tiny plant from day to 
day and noted its growth. 

5. About fourteen children planted 
seeds in shallow boxes, watered them, 
and watched the growth. 

6. Onions were cut open to see the 
sprouts. Narcissus bulbs were treated in 
the same way. 

7. Acorns were sprouted to see little 
trees come out. 

8. Seeds were examined with a magni- 
fying glass. 

9. A sweet potato was planted in 
water in a glass container, to watch it 
sprout and grow. 

10. A carrot was hollowed out and 
filled with water. The group watched it 
sprout and grow. This made a pretty 
plant for the classroom. 

11. An apple, a pear, and an orange 
were cut in halves to see the seeds ar- 
ranged in a little flower or six pointed 
star. 

12. Bird seeds were planted on a pine 
cone, on and around which rich soil had 
been sprinkled. 

13. A sponge was moistened, sprinkled 
with grass seed and hung in a glass-cov- 
ered jar so the seeds would sprout. 

14. Seeds with and without wings were 
dropped and the way each fell was noted. 
Wings were removed from some winged 
seeds, and the change in the way they 
fell was noted. The group learned that 
the wings help; that the unsymmetrical 
seed whirls and twists as it falls, and it 
thus is kept longer in the air. 

15. Flat seeds and round seeds were 
dropped and comparison made of their 
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fall. No two of them will behave in the 
same way. 

16. A closed pine cone may be opened 
with extra heat and its seeds and the 
construction of the cone examined. The 
children observed that no part is abso- 
lutely useless. 


17. Some pods or plants which scatter 
seeds by propulsion were brought in. 
After a few days of drying they split 
and scattered the seeds. The children 
were interested in observing how far the 
seeds were thrown. 

18. A number of seeds of all kinds 
were put in a pan of water. Some floated 
at once. They were left for a day or 
two and observed to see which continued 
to float. Some of the corky edges were 
removed to see if the seeds alone would 
float. 

19. A good reading glass was used to 
examine the hooks and spurs of beggar 
lice, Spanish needles and cockle burrs to 
see just how they manage to stick. 

20. Weed seeds were compared with 
clover and grains. 


Committee Work 


In organizing the class for work each 
group of children at a table comprised a 
committee. The group leader, or com- 
mittee chairman, was selected by the 
children after standards of leadership 
were set up by the teacher and children. 

After the organization was completed 
standards of behavior and habits of work 
were established. Group leaders were 
made responsible for their groups. They 
checked any records made in the group. 
The work of the group leaders was 
checked every day. 

At the end of the week the group 
having accomplished the greatest num- 
ber of things it set out to do was given 
first place on the score card, and so on. 
This caused a little competition and aided 
in accuracy and concentration, as an un- 
finished task received no reward. This 
plan of work enabled the teacher to go 
from one committee to another, enjoying, 
encouraging and helping each. 

When difficult problems arose in one 
committee, the entire group was given a 
chance to help solve them, the teacher 
aiding the children in making decisions. 


Possible Activities Within 
The Unit 


Some of the interesting things carried 
on by committees besides the experiments, 
making seed charts, labeling the different 
kinds of seeds and classifications were: 

1. Making poetry books. 

2. Collecting poems, learning the au- 
thors, and illustrating the most-loved 
poems. 

3. Writing original poetry and stories; 
making these into a booklet. 


4. Studying seeds through a magnify- 
ing glass. 

5. Making a dish garden and planting 
seeds in it. Different types of soil were 
used in these gardens. Individual records 
were made of the type of soil used, and 
daily growth was noted. 

6. Mounting seeds, using small envel- 
opes of cellophane as containers, and at- 
taching them to cardboard. 

7. Making shelves in a large box to 
use as a display room. The box was 
painted orange. One group was placed 
in charge of these shelves to see that it 
was always kept in order. 

8. Listing the different seeds used for 
cereals. The parts of the country in 
which these grains were grown were 
pointed out on the map. 

9. Making a classroom newspaper 
which carried the news of the week. 

10. Posting daily group bulletins car- 
rying information gained and records 
made. 


Original stories and poems were 
printed in the weekly newspaper. 

Uninterested children in the groups 
were given special tasks to accomplish, 
and in every case before the unit was 
concluded their interest had grown to 
the place where they were suggesting 
leads. 

Different types of soil were put in 
small cellophane envelopes and labeled 
by the children. Each type was studied 
through a magnifying glass and handled 
by the chiidren to discover its coarseness 
and fineness. 

Duplicate collections were given back 
to children in order that the neatness of 
the room might be maintained. 


Materials Used 
1. Collections of seeds of all kinds. 


2. Envelopes to use in collecting seeds 
on field trip. 


3. Small bottles in which to place seeds. 
4. Labels. 
5. Ink. 
6. Glue. 
7. Scissors. 

8. String. 

9. Drawing paper. 

10. Cardboard. 

11. Pans, bottles, flowers, jars, window 


boxes to be used in simple experi- 
ments. 


12. Books and pamphlets. 
13. Magnifying glass. 

14. Sponge. 

15. Blotting paper. 


Recording Outcomes 


Records of accomplishments are very 
essential in checking to determine the 
value of the unit. Such records are usu- 


ally kept by the teacher, though second- 
grade children may keep records of their 
own. Individual record of the field trip 
in the child’s diary will recall each hap- 
pening. 

Charts of collections and mounted 
specimens are helpful in determining 
what was accomplished on a field trip. 

Some records of geography learnings 
were recorded in this unit of work, as 

1. The countries best adapted to rais- 
ing certain plants. 

2. Different types of soils and where 
to find them. 

3. The topography of our country and 
others. 


4. What seeds produce. 

5. Air, sunshine, and water — necessi- 
ties for making things grow. 

6. Growth of plants from seed. 


Certain things read to the group and 
others read by them tended to improve 
the habit of basing judgment on facts 
and observation rather than on observa- 
tions alone, as: 

Getting information from 
sources. 

The need for certain desirable infor- 
mation proved an incentive for reading 
and aided in forming good reading habits. 

The habit of contributing to the group 
needs was established. 

The children grew in the habit of 
alertness in watching for different kinds 
of seed. 

The group wanted to learn to write 
stories well so that the class would choose 
them to go in the class booklet. 


reliable 


Science Principles Emphasized 


1. All life comes from life and pro- 
duces its own kind of living organism. 

The children found acorns on an oak 
tree. They picked up some acorns that 
had fallen to the ground and planted 
them in rich dirt. They placed them in 
the window where they would get plenty 
of sunshine, and they kept them well 
watered. After a while little plants came 
up. The children learned that these 
plants, if properly cared for, would be- 
come trees like the parent tree. 


2. Growing things must have light, 
heat, water and soil. 

The children experimented with seeds. 
They planted some seeds in sawdust and 
some in rich dirt. They placed one of 
each kind in a dark closet and one of 
each kind in the window. They found 
out that the seeds planted in sawdust 
needed rich soil in which to grow. They 
also learned that the ones in the closet 
that did sprout had yellow leaves instead 
of green. 


3. Green plants make their own food. 
Using the same experiment above, the 


children discovered that the plants which 
(Continued on page 52) 
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One-Hundred-Per Cent Multiplication 


By GUY M. WILSON, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Tie teaching of tables in multipli- 
cation is undoubtedly one of the biggest 
handicaps to efficient arithmetic. While 
visiting a school recently I observed the 
procedure of a fifth-grade boy who was 
asked to give the product resulting from 
eight five-cent pieces in the school sav- 
ings report. He started into his tables: 
1x5, 2x5, 3x5, until he arrved at 8x5. 

This handicap of saying tables is so 
serious that it seems wise to oppose the 
use of tables for final summary and ref- 
erence. It seems wise to oppose in every 
way any reliance on the tables as such. 
What is wanted is automatic response 
on every multiplication combination up 
to 9x9. 

It seems unwise to carry grade chil- 
dren beyond 9x9, since common observa- 
tion shows that adults do not multiply 
by eleven and by twelve. If twelve is the 
multiplier they multiply by 2 and then 
by 1. Those persons entering commer- 
cial pursuits may want to carry their mul- 
tiplication processes further, but for the 
grade child the limit should be 9x9 and 
the standard immediate and correct re- 
sponse on every combination without ref- 
erence to tables. 


Wirnrn these limits there are only 
one hundred multiplication facts. These 
one hundred facts may be grouped in 
almost any manner, but it seems wise 
that some of the more difficult ones be 
taken up early in order that they may 
receive added emphasis. In any case, 
there must be a grouping of facts and 
a drill service must keep definitely behind 
the facts that have been taught if the 
child is to be aided properly in his prog- 
_ tess toward perfect scores quickly at- 
tained. My own plan* for grouping of 
the multiplication facts is the following 
ten-group plan: 


TABLE I. MULTIPLICATION GROUPS 


Group III 

48 5 2 andthe 4 741 8 

4 7 4 1 8 reverses 48 5 8 2 
Group IV 

493 13 andthe o6491 

0 6 4 I reverses 4931 3 
Group V 

7 69 3 andthe 371 8 6 

3 7 1 8 6 reverses 0 7 6 9 3 
Group VI 

o 8 7 49 andthe 24214 

242 1 4 «Yeverses o 8 7 9 
Group VII 

© 7 3 2 6 andthe 6 4 8 4 5 

6 4 8 4 § reverses 0 7 3 2 6 
Group VIII 

8 34 5 6 andthe 0 263 7 

o 2 6 3 7 reverses 8 3 4 § 6 
Group IX 

691 8 andthe 9 8 2 5 

9 8 2 5 § reverses 0 6 got 8 
Group X 

1 5 3 8 9 andthe 0671 3 

67 1 3 reverses 15 3 8 


* Quoted by special permission of the pub- 
lishers, pp. 37-38 of the Teachers’ Manual 
of the 100% Arithmetic Drill Books. The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. 


THE teaching procedure under each 
group should cover the main difficulties 
of the process of multiplication. Step 1 
for each group will be the teaching of 
the ten primary facts of that group. The 
further steps for each group may pro- 
ceed somewhat as follows: 


Step 2. One-place multiplier. No carry- 
ing. 


Step 3. One-place multiplier. Carrying 
requiring addition in the same 
decade. 


Step 4. One-place multiplier. Carrying 
requiring addition into higher 
decades. 

Step 5. Zero appears in the multiplicand. 

Step 6. Two- or three-place multiplier. 

No carrying. 

Step 7. Two- or three-place multiplier, 

with carrying. 


Step 8. Single zero in the multiplier. 


Step 9. Double zero in the multiplicand 
or multiplier. 


These nine steps will cover the main 
difficulties which children encounter, and 
the steps are almost as many as a teacher 
will keep in mind. When step analysis 
reaches twenty or thirty steps, the load 
becomes too heavy. The teacher, as well 
as the children, becomes confused and 
the whole scheme is lost track of. What 
I am urging is a simple but sufficient 
scheme based directly upon the chief dif- 
ficulties which children encounter. When 
other minor difficulties come up, the 
wide-awake teacher will detect them and 
will give the child the necessary help. 


WHEN there is multiplication by a 
two-figure multiplier the partial products 
must be added. Thus it becomes neces- 
sary to review and check carefully on 
addition. Perfect addition is a necessary 
aid to perfect multiplication. 

Much harm is done by starting drill 
on multiplication too soon. Young chil- 
dren will make. little use of multipli- 
cation. The Fourth Year Book of the 
Department of Superintendence recom- 
mends that it be deferred until the fourth 
year. This appeals to me as a good rec- 
ommendation. Beginning, therefore, in 
the fourth year, it is possible to com- 
pletely master the process within the 
year. Of course some review and re- 
teaching will be necessary in upper 
grades, but the aim of fourth-year arith- 
metic, so far as drill is concerned, should 
be the mastery of multiplication while 
keeping addition and subtraction up to 
perfect scores. 

If multiplication is thus properly de- 
ferred and if it has been preceded by 
purposeful work so that the meaning and 
the need are apparent to the children, 
then it will be possible to carry the work 


Group I 
737% ¢ em@@e ©3339 
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Group II 
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forward with only the added motivation 
of complete success. Need and under- 
standing have given the basic motivation. 
Carried forward in this way, the work is 
not routine and meaningless. No one 
advocates mechanical procedure without 
understanding or interest. It is the teach- 
er’s task to suggest meaningful situations 
calling for simple multiplication. 


Suort Drvision. Short division is not 
much used. Many now advocate using 
only the long division form even with 
one-figure divisors. Long division is eas- 
ier and possibly it would be better to fol- 
low that advice. However, if short divi- 
sion is to be taught, the suggestion is 
made that it be taught as the reverse of 
multiplication, utilizing the same facts. 
For instance, Group 1 facts in short divi- 
sion, corresponding to Group 1 facts in 
multiplication, would be 


3|9, 5|35, 2|2, 2|10, etc. 


The expression for short division should 
be simple, such as 3's in 9, 3. The pro- 
cedure should be in simple steps with the 
aim of automatic response and perfect 
mastery*. Many good school systems find 
that short division thus carefully articu- 
lated with multiplication can be taught 
in a relatively short time, so that the two 
processes — multiplication and short di- 
vision — can be completely mastered in 
the fourth grade. 


Studies of business usage show that 
multiplication is the process most used by 
adults. Nation-wide tests also show that 
multiplication is one of the best-taught 
processes. However, no teaching is sat- 
isfactory unless the scores reach the one- 
hundred-per cent standard. 


*See my Multiplication and Short Division 
Drill Book, The Macmillan Company, for 
a scheme of simple steps for short division. 


Selected Bibliography on the 
Teaching of Arithmetic 


The following brief bibliography is 
organized to show the historical develop- 
ment of the viewpoint developed in the 
series of articles presented during the 
year in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. It will 
be observed that the bibliography relates 
more specifically to the drill phases of 
arithmetic since it was those phases which 
were emphasized in the articles. — G. M. 
Wilson. 
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Art In Childhood 


About Pets and Vacation 


By VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS 


Ti poet Lowell, writing of June, 
said, “Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 
June brings the long-awaited vacation, 
and so the art teaching for this month 
may be centered around vacation in- 
terests. 


First there is a map. This is general in 
character, suggesting the playland possi- 
bilities of our country. Many children 
will take actual trips, of varying lengths 
from tours by automobile and bus across 
the country, to short trips in their own 
immediate vicinity. 

But each child will do something dif- 
ferent, something interesting, something 
amusing, something that will set vacation 
days apart in memory. Such a happy 
recollection might well be charted to pre- 
serve it for the days to come, and such a 
map will serve to bring back to mind the 
jolly times of the summer. 

Let each child make a simple outline 
map of the place where his vacation is to 
be spent. If a cross-country motor tour 
is planned, trace a simple outline of the 
United States or of that part of it to be 
covered by the projected trip. A June 
exhibit of these preparatory maps might 
be held, with simple captions such as, “I 
am going to the seashore in New Eng- 
land” or “I am going to a camp in the 
mountains” or “I am going to take a long 
automobile trip” or even, in this age, “I 
am going to fly across the country.” 

Then plan to show the completed 
maps, filled with all sorts of interesting 
data, when school opens in the fall. 
There will be a wide range and variety 
in such a collection of drawings. 

Here are some suggestions for summer 
maps. If the vacation included a motor 
trip, mark the route followed in a red 
line. Put in the towns, cities, or Na- 
tional-Park locations where nights were 
spent, and draw in some little rough 
sketch as a reminder of all the interesting 
highlights of the journey, the place where 
you saw a deer leap across the road, the 
spot where you saw two big Texas black- 
hawks fighting, the beautiful waterfall 
that you photographed with your own 
camera, the Indian Reservation where 
you got such a fine arrow head, the lake 
where you had your first ride in a sail- 
boat, and the place where you saw cow- 
boys at a rodeo. 

Perhaps you will visit some great 
scenic wonder, “Old Faithful” geyser, 


Niagara Falls, the Natural Bridge in Vir- 
ginia, Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, or 
Carlsbad Caverns in Texas. You may 
visit scenes of historical or literary inter- 
est. In any case the simplest and crudest 
little sketches will serve as a reminder 
of what you saw. 

Perhaps you will go to a camp for 
the summer. In that case make a detail 
map of the camp, with all the trails 
marked, the campfire site indicated, with 
red lines showing the hikes, horseback 
rides, canoe rides, and all other expedi- 
tions and amusements of a camp shown. 
Boy Scouts often make such maps as 
part of their efforts to reach a higher 
rating or gain merit badges. 

If the vacation is spent in your own 
home town, you can still make a very 
jolly map of your summer, showing the 
tennis courts, the favorite picnic ground, 
the stream or lake where you go rowing 
or canoeing, and the park where the 
band concerts are held. And if you have 
a lively imagination, you can make a map 
of the sort of a vacation you would like 
to spend if wishing would furnish it for 
you. Try that, and you may be surprised 
at the interesting results obtained. 


Such maps should have the background 


painted in a delicate neutral or pastel 
tint, with brilliant bits of color on the 
small objects that are the salient points 
of the map. A simple decorative border 
will add to the effect of the whole. 


Many children have pets, but during 
school days are not able to give them 
much attention, or assume much respon- 
sibility for their care. But when summer 
comes, every child who owns a pet should 
learn how to keep it well and happy, 
how it should be fed and exercised and 
bedded down for the night. 

Summer offers a splendid opportunity 
to sketch pets, especially cats and dogs, 
which, since they sleep part of the day- 
time hours, serve splendidly as models. 
A kitten, curled up in a round, furry 
ball, a puppy rolled into a comfortable 
little bundle, or even a canary on its 
perch, head tucked under its wing, can 
be suggested in a few quick pencil or 
brush strokes. 

Carrying out the idea of vacation as an 
opportunity to play with one’s pets, there 
follows a page of paper-construction 
based on this idea. The puppy has a small 
dog house of his own, painted green with 


(Continued on page 52) 


Hektograph Work Sheets Suggestions 


Pages 25, 26 and 35 and 36 are printed in hektograph ink for reproduc- 


tion on any gelatine duplicator. 


We would impress upon our readers not to remove the work-sheet pages 
for hektographing. Fold the magazine backward with the covers together, and 
the hektograph design page flat open. Place the design print on your hekto- 
graph gelatine and apply the pressure through the folded magazine pages. 
This will give you a perfect impression on the gelatine, and your magazine 
will be intact. Allow the sheet which has just been transferred to dry thor- 


oughly before transferring the design on the back of the same sheet. This will 
prevent offsetting on your other magazine pages. 


The number and subject-matter variety of our hektograph work sheets 
make them of great value for the busy primary-grade teacher. 


They correlate with beginning reading and with number work. They offer 
suggestions for chart and blackboard teaching. If copies are made on paper 
suitable for taking crayons or water colors, there is possible a truly interesting 
integration of art teaching with reading and arithmetic. And the timely inter- 
ests of each month’s hektograph pages as we tie them up with seasonal subjects 
suggests that they be used as booklets, bound in decorative covers. 
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By Alice Hanthorn 
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FIRST-GRADE READING LESSON 


ght this way to our show 
Funny little dogs in a row. 
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(HEKTOGRAPH) OUR BEST PETS 


We have had many pets at school. 

We had a cat, a rabbit, a duck, and a chicken. 
Our best pets are at home. 

They do many funny tricks. 

Some can shake hands. 

Some can walk on their hind legs. 

Some can carry things in their mouths. 

Can you guess who they are? 


SEAT WORK 
Draw a line from each pet to the Write these pets in the right place. 
words that tell what he says. Cat, dog, pony, duck, rabbit, chicken 
Duck Peep peep Pets at school Pets at home 
Chicken Mew mew | 
Cat Bow wow 


Dog § Quack quack 


Put a line under the right answer. _ Here are many pets. 

Draw a ring around the pet you like 
Dogs are good pets. Yes No the best. 
pose can Cat Chicken Colt 
Dogs like to play. es ° Kitten Dog , 
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MAPPING VACATION DAYS 
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PETS IN PAPER CONSTRUCTION Violet Moore Higgins 
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GOOD LITTLE CITIZENS SWIM SAFELY (exon) By Eleanor T. Pratt 


Answer Yes or No to the Questions be 
Is it safe to swim out beyond the life lines? 
Is it safe to dive where there are rocks? 


Is it safe to go fishing where the water is very deep? 
Is it safe to stand up in a row boat? ee ) 
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— | 
My dad says it’s safe, if I go with him. 
On the river sometimes we take a boat 
And together we sail or row and float. 
When days are cloudy we often fish _. 
In the brook where the water goes swish, swish, swish. 
I never go fishing or swimming alone, 
For I know that’s not safe until you’re grown. 
35 


Jack and Betty went to the circus parade. 
Jack said to. the balloon man, “I would like to buy all your balloons.” 
Here are my 10 nickels. | 

The balloon man gave Jack 4 red, 3 green, 5 blue and 1 yellow balloons. 
How many balloons did the man give to Jack? : | 
Jack played he was a balloon man and called, “Balloons, balloons, 5c.” 
He sold 2 blue balloons and 1 red balloon to Betty. 

How many nickels has Jack now? 

He gave 1 red balloon to baby. | 

The yellow balloon floated away from him and a green balloon broke. 


Balloons 


Color the balloons. 
Oey How many nickels will Jack get if he sells all 


Make the balloons Jack has left to sell. . 


5 ¢ 


_the balloons he has left? 


. Will Jack have more nickels than he gave to the 
my balloon man? 
eat How ‘many nickels will Jack have? 
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Tested Sehoolroom Helps 


Nature-Study Activity 


An CHILDREN show unusual inter- 
est in anything growing which they care 
for themselves. Most teachers plant bulbs 
and seeds, explain carefully to the chil- 
dren the process of germination and con- 
sider it sufficient, but we have discovered 
that after the rather desultory explana- 
tion the children themselves lose interest 
almost entirely. 

To prevent this situation we devised 
a method which provided satisfaction to 
all concerned. We procured from various 
sources bulbs in attractive bowls of dif- 
ferent colors, as many, in fact, as there 
were rows in the room. 

Thus each row was in charge of a 
bowl containing the bulbs. The duty 
of each row was to care for the plant 
entirely, giving it sufficient water and 
sunlight, measuring its growth and re- 
cording the same. At the end of each 
week, comparisons were made and the 
children whose plant proved the health- 
iest and best were very proud indeed. 
Language stories, oral and written were 
the outcome of this interesting activity. 

The same procedure might be carried 
out with the planting of seeds. 


CsroLyN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


Looking Toward September 


A: THE CLOSE of the last day of 
school, friends may see me depart under 
a heavy load — packages in the right 
arm, packages in the left arm, and with 
the aid of small boys, the hektograph in 
front of me and the printing outfit be- 
hind me. Work all summer? Nothing 
like that. I am merely armed against the 
rainy day, the extremely hot day or the 
day in which the mood be unfavorable 
to very concentrated effort along any 
particular line. 

At such a time, reclining on the sleep- 
ing porch or doing such a homely thing 
as drying the hair, I cut, tear, measure 
and fold paper; newsprint for pictures 
in the early weeks of the beginners’ 
school life; manila drawing paper for 
September’s apples, balls, dolls or Octo- 
ber’s leaves of every hue; colored paper 
for November’s booklets — yes, I even go 
as far as December's candles, as econom- 
ica! measuring leaves corners and side 
pieces for January's snowflakes and Feb- 
ruary’s valentines. 


How acquire all this paper in these 
days of planned economy by school 
heads? Well, I hoard. A large box is 


helpful for hoarding. Within it are card- 
boards, green wrapping paper, brown 
and gray sacks from the store, a roll of 
shelf paper neglected by a P. T. A, ba- 
zaar committee; in fact, a collectign of 
every kind of paper that any fellow 
teacher might be closing out. And I 
don’t forget to square much of it for 
the 16-square manipulations of the be- 
ginning pupils. 

I also have at hand several boxes of 
clips, brads and a ball of yarn, as I shall 


Note: Contributions for this De- 
partment are always welcome. The 
everyday classroom help which they 
represent has proved helpful and 
popular. 

We want to hear from you, our 
individual reader, telling how you 
solved a teaching problem, how you 
are expressing new ideas in devel- 


oping the regular subjects of the 
course of study. 

Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words; if seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months in advance. 
Send your ideas, enclosing a self- 


addressed stamped envelope to 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, 
Milton Bradley Company, 111 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


be glad to have all of this equipment 
counted, clipped and piled neatly in my 
big box labeled, “Paper for Projects.” 

First, it is ready for quick distribution. 
Little children find other interests while 
waiting for their work materials, and 
often it is dificult to again attract their 
attention. Next, how fortunate to be 
prepared to thrust into their hands oc- 
cupation for the moments of unexpected 
interruptions or visits from parents; and 
finally, think of the time I have saved 
for these little ones. More and more 
of value can I give them to round out 
their shortened school term, if I am fully 
prepared with attractive seat work re- 
lated to their learning situations. 

And the benefit to me? The brads that 
need opening, the holes that need punch- 
ing and the bows that need tying can 
not be handled by little fingers. This 
I do in complete relaxation during the 
summer, the tasks that doubtless would 
demand haste during the full and often 
hectic days of the school year. 


KATHERINE THOMAS, Dayton, Ohio 


Phonics Are Fun 


| AWAIT eagerly the approved time 
to begin phonetic work in the first grade, 
when children begin to notice similarities 
and differences in words. I almost wel- 
come the miscalling paint, pictures, or 
vice versa. Perhaps the child himself no- 
tices that those two words begin alike 
and mentions the fact. Then I answer, 
“Yes, and many, many words start the 
same way. Shut your eyes and I shall 
n2me some for you; pie, peas, pineapple, 
pears, peaches, pudding.” And thus I be- 
gin ear training, always being careful to 
choose words with an appeal, and those 
of which pictures may be found in the 
advertising sections of magazines or news- 
papers. “Now tomorrow see if you can 
give me some words that begin like paint. 
Ask mother or sister to help you think 
of words,” I suggest. 

The next day many words are named 
and the day after that, many more. The 
girls stand up and then the boys. The 
class becomes attentive in listening for 
new words not mentioned the day before, 
because they may clap when a child sur- 
prises them with one. And each child 
has enlisted the help of his parents. Some 
very unusual words and their meanings 
result. 

The next step is to print on a large 
sheet of newsprint thumbtacked to the 
easel, capital P and small p. “Now see if 
you can find a picture of something be- 
ginning with p,” I suggest, always giving 
the sound of the letter. “And you may 
paste it on this chart.” Then get ready 
the bottle of paste and a small table be- 
side the easel as a flood of pictures will 
follow, thanks to the magazines and their 
brightly colored advertisements. 

All grade levels enjoy this phonics pe- 
riod which is usually the first one in the 
day, as the children can hardly wait to 
show their pictures and paste them. 
Much practice in paper cutting results, 
which is valuable to those children who 
have missed kindergarten. Vocabularies 
increase as children are meeting new ex- 
periences through pictures. The timid 
participate, being willing to hold up their 
pictures and paste them without suffering 
the embarrassment which often precedes 
or follows verbal expression. Not all 
children contribute, but some in their 
eagerness to do so, draw their own pic- 
tures or parents do it for them. Once 
when we had arrived at the consonant, 
T, a child brought a small pencil picture 
of a dog. “This is my dog, Tippy,” he 
said, “my father drew it for me.” 

Many sheets of newsprint are added 
to the easel, and the game goes on until 
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interest wanes or the initial consonants 
are exhausted. No particular order is 
followed as the reading work or the 
writing lesson creates the need to know 
the initial sound of a word. 

Due to the fact that a child’s name 
began with V, and there seemed to be 
much interest in that fact, we found our- 
selves starting a page for V pictures. 
Now, I thought, this is the end, but the 
next morning, in came vegetables, vic- 
trolas, and one enterprising mother had 
drawn a violin, a vine, a vase, some 
violets and a jar of vaseline. 

Paper, paste, and patience make phon- 


ics fun! 


KATHERINE THOMAS, Dayton, Ohio. 


Improving Story-Telling 


Avonc THE younger pupils there 
are always a number who lack the cour- 
age to stand up and tell a story. Realiz- 
ing that timidity rather than want of 
knowledge or imagination is the difh- 
culty, I decided to try new means of 
arousing them from their lethargy. 

One morning I announced that we 
would have a show. After the children 
had talked over their different kinds of 
acts, as acrobatic stunts, imitating ani- 
mals, singing, reciting poems, telling sto- 
ries, dancing, a manager was chosen, who 
told the little actresses and actors to cov- 
er their eyes and think of a good act. 
The opportunity to act rather than talk 
released inhibitions and brought the timid 
pupils to the fore. 

After a few days every child was put- 
ting on an act and gaining confidence 
for telling a story. Upon occasion -we 
would limit our hour to story-telling. 
The shy ones were no longer satisfied to 
sit back and listen, but began to volun- 
teer a story. 

It was not long until I had to limit 
the time of acting and the length of the 
stories. The quality of the stories im- 
proved with the variety told and with 
practice. 

Anna E. SHort, Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 


Station F. G. R. 


Sianon F. G. R, First-Grade 
Room is the heading on a blackboard 
bulletin in our classroom. It is freshly 
printed every morning and announces 
the plans for work and play for the day. 
It is the teacher's greeting to the children 
and a brief announcement of things they 
may expect to do during the day. 

The children are always anxious to 
read it and often try while struggling 
with the removal of their wraps. Little 
groups will announce, “We can -read 
four lines,” Someone else says, “What is 
the third word on the fourth line, I:can 
get all but that?” I keep the vocabulary 
simple and but few words have to be 


told as the children get them through 
context. 

After our opening exercises in the 
morning, a child who feels that he has 
mastered the words of the broadcast asks 
to read it. He uses a cardboard mega- 
phone and pretends he is an announcer. 
These megaphones are really containers 
which were once used for buttermilk 
and sold in our local stores. 

A typical broadcast is as follows: 


Station F. G. R. 

Good morning, boys and girls. 

Today is Tuesday (add date). 

We are going to the Third-Grade 
room today to hear a play. 

The play is called Snow White and 
Rose Red. 

Marjory and Jack may take care of 
the room. 

We are going to talk about the Nunda 
Silk Mill in our unit on Nunda. 

Jack and Patty may find the story to 
be read at story-hour time. 


The greeting is changed in form every 
day. I use the phrases “Good morning, 
children.” “Good morning, all.” “Good 
morning, everybody,” and many others. 
I try to use at least two of the children’s 
names each day. They also grow fam- 
iliar with the names of the months and 
days of the week by seeing the date in 
print daily. 

A desire to read is created and fos- 
tered by always having some pleasant 
thing for the children to do contained 
in the broadcast. Needless to say, they 
search eagerly for this surprise. I believe 
a daily grade newspaper might follow 
this, perhaps after the first term. I think 


this broadcast bulletin is a good approach. - 


CLARA S. GREENE, 
Nunda, New York 


Our School and Our Parents 


W: HAD provided a collection of 
home reading books for our first-grade 
children, only to meet unlooked-for hin- 
drances to their proper use. Older 
brothers and sisters assumed the teaching 
of phonics, mothers drilled for thorough- 
ness, fathers obligingly read the books 
aloud; more thoughtfully, in the homes 
where children had always possessed 
books, parents inquired whether those 
furnished by the school should be read 
in some special way. 

To make clear our purpose a slip bear- 
ing the following suggestions was placed 
in each book. 


Home Reading Books 
Parents have asked how the child's 


‘home reading is to be conducted. In an- 


swer, we offer these suggestions: 

The material is not to be regarded as 
lessons in reading. Instead, the child 
should be given a chance to use his read- 
ing ability developed thus far in school. 


If word difficulty appears, tell the 
word outright and let the child go on 
with his reading. 

This book is not to be read to the 
child. 


In making our selection we overlooked 
books which children enjoy but which 
they are not yet able to read. These we 
supplied and in each book placed this 
suggestion : 

Home Reading Books 

In addition to the reading they do for 
themselves, children should often hear a 
good book read. 

This book is to be read to the child. 


The children soon increased their read- 
ing skill. Parents became acquainted with 
the variety of books written for first- 
year pupils and with the different uses 
children make of their reading attain- 
ments. To most of the parents work 
pages were new; they would not believe 
their children could so easily follow di- 
rections given in print. Then, too, when 
they understood that modern schools ex- 
pect the child should be read to, parents 
became familiar with an abundance of 
literature suited to listeners at the age 
of six. 

Later on, parents asked further ques- 
tions. George’s mother reported that 
while she no longer drilled upon new 
words, she was apprehensive. “It seems 
to me,” she said, “that George will form 
the habit of going from lesson to lesson 
without being thorough.” 

Tracing through different books of a 
reading series, we noted the recurrence’ 
of new words introduced, a provision 
whereby George would acquire a vocab- 
ulary in meaningful context rather than 
by memorizing words formally. To cor- 
rect the impression that present-day 
methods disregard habits of thoroughness 
I showed scores made by George on 
word-recognition tests; also scores made 
in tests of other reading skills which the 
mother had not known were taken into 
account as children learn to read. 

“I think children should study before 
reading orally,” Truman’s mother com- 
mented, but she agreed to the explana- 
tion that beginners, if unsupervised, were 
likely to read mistakes into new material, 
thus fixing wrong forms in mind. In 
contrast, she saw that in their regular 
school work, through further use of a 
lesson in the nature of silent reading to 
be done independently, children are 
helped very early to establish desirable 
habits of study. 

Mrs. Adams called attention to such 
sentences as “A cow feet,” 
with a list from which to fill the blank. 
“Virginia says the work is ‘silly’ because 
anyone knows how many feet a cow has,” 
Mrs. Adams said. I explained that the 


(Continued on page 53) 
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For the Children’s Hour 
The Circus 


By EMMA L. BROCK 


Timez WAS a circus in Waterford, 
the next town. Mary was going to the 
circus. She was going with her friend 
Jennie Green and Jennie’s big brother 
Bill and her other friend Mildred. 

Mary put on her pink gingham dress 
with a pocket in it. Her mother gave her 
a quarter for her ticket and a nickel for 
an ice-cream cone and another nickel for 
peanuts. Mary tied them up in the cor- 
ner of her handkerchief. She put the 
handkerchief in her pocket. And her 
mother put a safety pin in the top of 
the pocket so that the handkerchief could 
not jump out. 

Bill drove up to the house with his 
old horse and wagon. Mary climbed up 
and crowded into the seat beside the 
others. 

“Gid-ap, gid-ap,” said Bill, and off 
they went to the circus. 

It was three miles to Waterford and 
it took the old horse a long time to get 
there. She was such a safe horse. Bill 
slapped the reins on her back and said, 
“Gid-ap,” but the old horse just walked 
on. Mary wondered if they would ever 
get there. She felt of her handkerchief 
to be sure that the money was still there. 
It was. : 

At last they arrived at the circus. 
They tied the horse to a tree in among 
the automobiles. The circus grounds 
were filled with people. And there were 
circus men yelling things all around. 

“See the big show! Only a quarter for 
little folks, only two bits.” 

“See the fat lady, only ten cents. 
Plenty of time before the show starts. 
Only ten cents.” 

“Ice cream and lemonade! Only 
five cents!” 

“See the big show.” 

“Peanuts, five cents a bag.” 

“Oh, I have five cents for pea- 
nuts,” said Mary. “It’s here in my 
pocket.” 

Mary felt of her handkerchief to 


be sure that the money was still 
there. 


THEN SHE unfastened the safety 
pin and pulled out the handkerchief. 
She untied the knot and took out a 
nickel. She tied the knot up again 
and put the handkerchief in her 
pocket and fastened the pin at the 
top. Then she bought the peanuts. 
Bill bought a bag of peanuts, too. 

“See the finest show on earth for 


only fifty cents,” shouted the man at 
the ticket booth. His face was red from 
so much shouting. 

“Ice cream and lemonade,” called an- 
other man. “Ice cream cones only five 
cents. A fine double ice-cream cone, for 
only one nickel.” 

“Oh, I have a nickel for an ice-cream 
cone,” said Mary. “It is right here in 
my pocket.” 

Mary felt of her pocket to be sure that 
the money was still there. It was. 

Then she unfastened the safety pin 
and pulled out the handkerchief. She 
had the bag of peanuts tucked under her 
arm. She untied the knot and took out 
the nickel. She tied the knot up again 
and put the handkerchief in her pocket. 
She fastened the pin at the top. 

Then she bought the ice-cream cone. 
And Jennie and Mildred each bought 
one, too. 

The people went crowding by as Mary 
and her friends stood eating the top of 
the ice cream. They licked the sides of 
the cones to keep the drops from spilling 
on their dresses. 

“See the finest show on earth, only 
fifty cents.” 

“Bright blue balloons and red ones and 
green ones. Five cents. Balloons.” 

“Buy your tickets here. The show be- 
gins in a few minutes. Buy your tickets 
now.” 

“We had better buy our tickets,” said 
Bill. 

Jennie bought her ticket and Mildred 
bought hers. Mary was still eating her 


ice-cream cone and trying not to spill 
her. peanuts. So Bill bought his. He had 
to pay fifty cents because he was a big 
boy and wore long trousers. 

Mary felt of her handkerchief to be 
sure that the money was still there. Was 
it? 


Mary UNFASTENED the safety pin and 
pulled out the handkerchief. She untied 
the knot. There was not any money 
there! 

“Why, Mary Smith,” cried Jennie. 

Mary felt in her pocket and looked 
around in the grass. There was no quar- 
ter anywhere. 

“See the big show,” shouted the red- 
faced circus man. “Only two bits for 
kiddies, only twenty-five cents.” 

But Mary’s quarter was gone. They 
looked all around the ice-cream stand. 
They looked all around the peanut 
wagon. The quarter was gone. 

“However did that happen?” said 
Mary. Mary's smile was very watery. 
“T can’t go in,” she said. 

“And I have not any more money,” 
said Bill. And Jennie and Mildred did 
not have any either. 

“Tl just wait out here,” said Mary, 
“or Ill sit in the wagon. The horse is 
safe and will not run away.” 

“Oh, you can’t do that. You have to 
stay with me,” said Bill. 

Bill thought and thought. Mary felt 
of her handkerchief to be sure that the 
money was not there. It was not. Bill 
thought and thought. Then he went up 
to the red-faced circus man. 

“Need any help watering animals?” 
asked Bill. 

“Got a whole townful of boys water- 
ing animals now,” said the circus man. 

“Or maybe holding horses? Or sweep- 
ing out?” said Bill. 

“Don’t need any more help, young 
man,” said the circus man. “All the 
work is done. See the big show, the 
biggest show on earth for only fifty 


Bill thought some more. Mary 
felt in her pocket to be sure that the 
money was not there. It was not. 

“Could a little girl go in on a big 
ticket?” Bill asked the circus man. 

“Sure,” he answered, “any kind 
of ticket. Children only twenty-five 
cents. Biggest show on earth.” 

“Here, you take my ticket,” said 
Bill to Mary. “And you three hold 
each other’s hands and go in and 


sit in the front row. Ill wait at the 
door for you.” 
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cents” 


“No, no, I couldn't use your ticket,” 
said Mary. 

“If you kids are going in, you had 
better move,” said the circus man. 


Bit pm not know what to do. There 
was not time to drive home for more 
money. The old horse was so safe and 
would be so slow, that the circus would 
be over by the time they got back. Mary 
felt of her handkerchief to be sure that 
the money was not there. It was not. 

Just then a little wobbly baby ran out 
from behind the circus tent. It ran in 
between people’s feet and almost tripped 
them over. They kept skipping about so 
that they would not step on it. The baby 
waddled over toward the tent where the 
wild animals were. 

“Oh dear,” cried Mary. “Look at that 
baby!” and she ran after it. 

“Don’t eat the animals — oh, I mean, 
don't eat that baby!” she called. 

She caught the baby and held it fast. 
One of the circus ladies ran out from 
behind the tent. She had on red stock- 
ings that went up to her waist and a 
frilly red lace skirt. 

“Where is my baby?” she cried. 

“Here he is,” said Mary. “He was go- 
ing after the wild animals.” 

“Oh, I was afraid someone in the 
crowd might trample on him by mistake. 
Thank you, thank you! This little girl 
rescued the baby,” called the circus lady 
to the red-faced circus man. 


“Have you a ticket?” asked the big 
circus man. 

“No,” said Mary, “I lost my money.” 

“Well, here’s a ticket, little girl, for 
catching our baby. You go ahead and see 
the finest show on earth.” 

So Mary and Jennie and Jennie’s big 
brother Bill and her other friend Mildred 
all began to smile again. They went into 
the circus tent. 

And it was the finest show on earth. 
It really was. They sat in the front row 
and ate peanuts and clapped their hands. 
They held their breath when the man 
swung on the trapeze. They laughed 
when the shining white pony danced and 
made a deep bow to all the people. They 
shouted and slapped their knees when the 
clown rode backwards on the little wooly 
donkey that was so much smaller than he 


was. 

The lady in the short red skirt walked 
along a rope high up in the air, twirling 
a red umbrella over her head. Every- 
body cheered. The lady jumped to the 
ground and bowed. 

Then she came over and made a spe- 
cial bow to Mary in her pink gingham 
dress. 

“How is the baby?” asked Mary. 

“Fine,” said the circus lady. 

And then the peanuts were all gone 
and the animals were all gone and the 
circus was over. And everyone went 
home. 

And Jennie and Mildred and Bill and 
Mary thought it was the very best circus 
anyone had ever seen. 


The Haying 


By ETHEL H. WEDDLE 


MORNING, Jack.” 

Uncle Will stepped out to the porch 
and sat down to lace his shoes. “You 
are up rather early for a city boy, aren't 
you?” 

“Good morning, Uncle Will,” Jack 
greeted him from the steps. “I suppose 
it is early, but the birds woke me. They 
really sing, don’t they?” 

“They certainly do here in the coun- 
try,” answered Uncle Will. “See the 
dawn coming on?” he continued. “Clear 
as a whistle. We will start the mowing 
today.” 

Ned came downstairs also and, taking 
the milk-buckets, the three went to the 
barn. In answer to Uncle Will’s whis- 
tling call the horses came willingly from 
the pasture to their stalls to eat their 
corn and oats. They seemed to know that 
both man and beast must share the day’s 
work. The cows gave their rich foaming 
milk which was quickly strained and 
cooled. The gre “dy hogs scrambled self- 
ishly for their grain. 

Then Uncle Will and the boys went 
into the house to breakfast. 


“Eat a lot, Jack,” warned Uncle Will. 
“It’s a long time until noon.” Jack 
needed no urging. Hot biscuits with 
sweet butter and honey! Sausage and 
gravy! Applesauce and whole-wheat 
mush! 

After breakfast the mowers were run 
from the machine shed. The bolts were 
tightened. The oil-cups were filled. The 
dangerous cycles were taken from the 
guards to be ground. 

The grindstone stood beneath a giant 
maple. There, with beads of perspiration 
already standing out on his forehead, 
Jack pedaled, while from a can above, 
water dripped steadily on the turning 
wheel. 


Uncle Will held the blue steel of the . 


cycle knives pressed firmly against the 
stone. The flying sparks, the rasp of 
steel against sandstone, made them squint 
their eyes and purse their lips and set 
their teeth jaw to jaw. But finally it was 
Over. 

Uncle Will ran his thumb over the 
keen edges. 

“Good work, Jack!” he said. 


The teams were brought out and 
hitched to the mowers. 
“You may drive, Jack, when we work 
with the wagons,” promised Uncle Will. 
“But mowing is dangerous. Entertain 
yourself, and bring us a drink of fresh 
water soon.” 


PicEONS wheeled in low circles around 
the barnyard, alighting to pick up stray 
bits of grain. They strutted proudly 
about, bright eyes alert, the males gorge- 
ous in green and rose or purple neck- 
bands with blue coats. Or handsome in 
tan and white and brown. 

Snow-white ducks waddled in from a 
swim in the pasture creek, expressing 
their happiness with queer little quack- 
ings, and preening their feathers as they 
settled to rest beneath the trees. 

By and by Jack filled a stone jug at 
the well and went to the field. Already 
there lay on the ground swath after 
swath of the fragrant alfalfa, waiting to 
cure in the fierce sun. 

Uncle Will and Ned drank deeply of 
the refreshing water, the horses resting, 
switching their tails at the biting flies the 
while. 

“Come Duke. Get-up, Bess,” called 
Uncle Will at last, and the mowers again 
took up their song, round after round, 
until by mid-afternoon only a small 
square of hay remained standing. 

Jack walked out over the field. There 
was a whirr of wings as a quail flew up 
from the ground. Young rabbits hopped 
out from the remaining shelter. The 
boys easily caught the smallest of them. 

“Take them over to the hedge row and 
turn them loose, Jack,” said Ned. The 
soft little creatures nestled against Jack, 
eyes bright with fear, noses quivering. 
He stroked their velvety coats and freed 
them at the hedge. They quickly hid 
themselves among the wild dewberry 
vines. 

Then came the click-clack of the great 
rake as the horses pulled it swiftly over 
the dry hay. The windrows grew into 
long bands of pungent sweetness across 


the stretches of the field. 


THE NEXT DAY Jack drove the team 
hitched to a great hay-rack. He stood 
with feet planted firmly apart, holding 
the reins like a man. He enjoyed the 
thrill of the strong pull on his arms as 
he realized that he was master of the 
team. Along the windrows he drove, 
and when the load was high and round, 
with Jack and Uncle Will standing on 
the top, he guided the team to the barn. 

At last, only three loads remained to 
be loaded. 

“Looks like rain,” observed one of the 
workers, scanning the sky. “We must get 
this in before it gets wet.” 

“I'm afraid you're right,” said Uncle 
Will. 

They all went quickly to work, while 
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the gathering thunderheads piled them- 
selves up along the horizon in iron-blue 
blackness against the light of the sun. 
While the men swiftly tossed the hay, 
the thunder began to sound, at first hol- 
low and complaining, but soon flinging 
its voice in defiance across the country- 
side. 

“Only one more load, now,” shouted 
Uncle Will. “Hop to it boys. We must 
get it in on the barn floor.” 

And so they worked at high speed 
while the storm lifted itself from the 
west, a great slashing, roaring dragon of 
the skies. A warning flash of lightning 
came from its rumbling throat. 

Jack’s heart hammered his chest. He 
breathed heavily in the suffocating still- 
ness. They were racing the storm. The 
very farmhouses seemed to shrink to 
mother-earth for protection. The trees 
seemed to cease their stir of life. The 
birds disappeared into sheltered places. 
The cattle in the pasture herded them- 
selves together, alert to pending danger, 
and the horses tossed their heads. 

“Here is the last bunch. Up she goes.” 

Uncle Will seized the reins with his 
great strong hands. 

“Get-up,” he yelled. 

Eagerly the horses set their powerful 
muscles taut against their collars. As 
their huge hoofs struck up clouds of yel- 
low dust, they strained into a near trot. 
With ears laid back and bulging eyes 
and dilated nostrils, they took the creak- 
ing load of hay up the lane where shelter 
lay ahead. 

Then a great thrill swept over Jack. 
For, as the first gust of black wind struck 
them full in the face with whirling dust 
and sticks and leaves, the load was drawn 


into the barn. 


Red Buttons 


“Hurrah! we've made it!” cried Jack, 
as the men slid the great rolling doors 
together. 

“And not any too soon,” said Uncle 
Will, with a shake of his head. 

“In fact,” added Ned. “It was too 
close a race for comfort.” 


Then the storm broke in savage fury. 
With terrible thunders and darts of 
lightning and roaring winds, it changed 
all within its stride. And after that first 
charge came the rain. 


AT LAST it was over. Wind-swept, 
rain-washed, storm-torn, the whole coun- 
try lay gasping for breath. 

The boys kicked off their shoes and 
waded the miniature freshets and inland 
lakes. The sun slipped into view among 
the now broken clouds of the west, and 
the colors of the sunset began to unfold. 
Soft pink, glowing rose and blazing gold 
against the blue and gray. Far into the 
north and to the south and even into the 
east the glorious colors spread their 
beauty. 

And then Jack heard the contented 
“ca-chunk, ca-chunk” of the frogs, and 
the early chirruping of the crickets. The 
birds twittered above their nests, serving 
food to their hungry nestlings. The trees 
again stirred in gentle breezes. 

Jack caught his breath. 

“Everything is just as happy and beau- 
tiful as it was before the storm,” he said 
in wonder. 

“Only more so,” said Ned. “There is 
always something about a storm that 
makes the country ‘more beautiful.” 

And then they went to the barn to 
take up the duties of the evening chores. 


A Geography Story 


By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


like most goats, would 
eat anything. She even seemed to enjoy 
the tough weeds that grew about the 
doorway of the Albertini home, on the 
hills just back of Naples in Italy. In fact, 
she even managed to get fat eating them. 

And that surely was a good thing be- 
cause, as Papa Albertini always said, if 
Josefina had been more particular about 
what she ate, it was hard to see how they 
would have been able to keep her at all. 
For the little farm was barely large 
enough to raise the food for Papa and 
Mama Albertini and the six little Al- 
bertini’s. 

As it was, Josefina’s keep really cost 
them nothing and, besides, she furnished 
them a bowl of fresh, warm milk every 
night and morning. Mama Albertini used 
to say that she did not see how she could 
possibly have brought up the six little 


Albertini’s without that sweet, warm 
milk. 

The strangest thing about Josefina was 
that nothing she ate ever seemed to hurt 
her. To be sure, she had seemed rather 
less lively than usual for a few hours 
after she ate Mama Albertini’s laundry 
soap, but by the next morning she was 
quite herself again. 

Yet she did like a change of diet now 
and then. Whenever she could pull loose 
from the rope that usually kept her 
tethered to a stake in the yard, she would 
jump across the low, stone fence into the 
field of green, juicy wheat stalks that 
were just beginning to fill out. Or per- 
haps she would sample the ripe, red pep- 
pers, hanging on strings beneath the 
house eaves. She never could manage 
to get more than a nip at the peppers 
though, for they were always hung 


almost out of her reach. But that only 
made her seem to want them the more. 
She would gaze at them for hours, as if 
she were trying to think of some way to 
get them down. 


JOSEFINA was looking at the peppers 
as twelve-year-old Bianca came out to 
hang up the dress she had just finished 
washing. As she pinned it to the line, 
the little girl stood back to admire once 
more the row of gay red buttons that 
ran down its back. Those buttons were 
the pride of her heart, for they were 
round and shiny, and of the same beauti- 
ful shade of red as the strings of ripe 
peppers. 

Then Bianca ran off to play with the 
other children, who were already waiting 
for her. She did not notice that Josefina 
watched her slyly, as if planning to do 
some mischief as soon as she had disap- 
peared. An hour or so afterward, Bianca 
came back to get the dress. There it was, 
still bobbing gaily in the breeze, but 
every single one of the beautiful red but- 
tons had been clipped off so neatly that 
scarcely a thread was left. 

“Oh, my buttons are gone! My beauti- 
ful red buttons are all gone!” cried poor 
Bianca so loudly that all the other five 
little Albertini’s came running out to see 
what was the matter. Then, indeed, there 
was great excitement, for each and every 
one of them was almost as proud of Bi- 
anca’s buttons as she was herself. 

They looked in every corner of the 
yard, to see if the wind could have torn 
them loose, and scattered them about. 
But not a single button could they find. 

“Well,” said “Dolfo finally, “they're 
not here! Somebody must have sneaked 
in and taken them, while we were out 
playing.” 

“It was that Paola Cesco! I know it 
was!” cried Bianca. “I see her looking at 
them every time I wear my dress. And 
this afternoon, when I asked her to come 
out and play, she said she was too busy. 
She probably climbed over the wall while 
we weren't looking, and snipped them all 
off!” 

Paola and Bianca had always been very 
good friends. But now she made up her 
mind at once that her friend must be the 
guilty one. For who else could have 
slipped over the fence so easily, without 
being seen? 

“I'm going right over and tell her so, 
now,” she went on. “And she had just 
better give them back to me!” 

But her sister Rosa had another idea. 

“You wouldn't want to do that until 
you were sure,” she said. “For it might 
turn out not to have been Paola at all, 
but somebody else. Why don’t you take 
enough money out of your bank to buy 
some more buttons, and then sew them 
onto your dress and hang it out again? 
Then you can watch and see what 
happens.” 

(Continued on page 53) 
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A CHILD TO A ROSE 


White Rose, talk to me! 
I don’t know what to do. 
Why do you say no word to me, 
Who say so much to you? 
I'm bringing you a little rain, 
And I shall be so proud 
If, when you feel it on your face, 
You take me for a cloud. 
Here I come so softly, 
You cannot hear me walking; 
If I take you by surprise, 
I may catch you talking. 


Tell all your thoughts to me, 
Whisper in my ear; 
Talk against the winter, 
He shall never hear. 
I can keep a secret 
Since I was five years old. 
Tell if you were frighten’d 
When first you felt the cold; 
And, in the splendid summer, 
While you flush and grow, 
Are you ever out of heart 
Thinking of the snow? 


* * * 


White Rose, are you tired 

Of staying in one place? 
Do you ever wish to see 

The wild-flowers face to face? 
Do you know the woodbines, 

And the big, brown-crested reeds? 
Do you wonder how they live 

So friendly with the weeds? 
Have you any work to do 

When you've finished growing? 
Shall you teach your little buds 

Pretty ways of blowing? 


White Rose, do you love me? 
I only wish you'd say. 

I would work hard to please you 
it I but knew the way. 

It’s hard to be so loving, 
And not a sign to see 

But the silence and the sweetness 
For all as well as me. 

I think you nearly perfect, 
In spite of all your scorns; 

But, White Rose, if I were you, 
I wouldn’t have those thorns! 


From “Poems Written for a Child” 
Strahan and Company, Publishers 


INVITATION 
By JOAN PATTEN TOWNE 


Water, water in the sea, 
Catch my toes and play with me! 


Used by permission 


A BUMBLE-BEE 


What do I see? 
A bumble-bee 
Sit on a rose 
And wink at me! 


What do you mean 
By hum, hum, hum? 
If you mean me, 
I dare not come! 
Mother Goose 


BEACH TREASURE 


All yesterday morning we dug in the 
sand; 

Jane wanted the spade, so I worked with 
my hand. 

We hoped to find treasure; red rubies 
and rings, 

A box of old coins and some story-book 
things. 

We struck something hard and then Jane 
gave a grab — 

But our treasure was only a little pink 
crab! 

Used by special permission 


POEMS FOR CHILDREN 
By WITTER BYNNER 


Turkey-Cock 


He was like father, yes, he was, 
His face was red as fire, 

He puffed the same way father does 
And tried to stand up higher. 

He tried to say important things 
That father tried to say. : 

You know how father thumps his wings 
At mother every day? 


Pelican 


Old Aunt Matilda was there in the Zoo, 

Though they called her a pelican, every 
one knew 

That there couldn't be two of her, one 
in a cage” 

And the other at home with a newspaper 
page. 


I used to run back, as fast as I could, 

But somehow she got there ahead and 
she stood 

With her nose looking down and her . 
foot in a shoe, 

Just as life-like at home as she was in the 
Zoo. 
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Literature.” Used by special courtesy 
PS of the author 


CHILDREN ON THE SHORE 


We are building little houses on the 
sands, ~ 
We are making little rooms very gay, 
We are busy with our hearts and our 
han 


We are sorry that the time flits away. 
Oh, why are the minutes in such haste? 
Oh, why won't they leave us to our 
play? 
Our lessons and our meals are such 
waste! 
We can dine very well another day. 


We do not mind the tide coming in — 
We can dig it a cunning little bed, 

Or leave our pretty house and begin 
Another little house in its stead; 

We do not mind the sun in our eyes, 
When it makes such a dazzle of the 

world, 
That we cannot tell the sea from the 


skies, 
Nor look where the flying drops are 
hurl'd. 

The shells that we gather are so fair, 
The birds and the clouds are so kind, 
And the wind is so merry with our 

hair — 
It is only the People that we mind! 
And Father, if you come so very near, 
We can’t build the library today; 
We think you are tired of being here, 
And, perhaps, you would like to go 
away. 


There are just one or two we won't 


refuse, 
If they come by, to help us now and 
then; 
But we want only friends to be of use, 
And not all those idle grown-up men; 
Perhaps, if we hurry very much, 
And don’t lose an instant of the day, 
There'll be time for the last lovely touch 
Before the sea sweeps it all away. 
From “Poems ‘Written for a Child” 
Strahan and Company, Publishers 
HOME 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 


Green Hills, Blue Mountains, Rocks 
and Streams, 
Birds, Woodland, Starry-Night, 
Sea-Foam, 
Flowers, Fairies, Children, Music, 


Dreams, 
A Book, a Garden-Chair— Sweet 
Home! 
From “Rhymes for the Young Folk” 
Frederick Warne and Company 
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Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


OLD DORY 
By FLORENCE RIPLEY MASTIN 


Her harbor is the meadow grass, 
Her rail the crickets leap, 

And her adventurous bows are white 
With daisies half-asleep. 


And if she dreams of sails, who knows — 
When clouds are wandering, 

When wind is walking on the sea 
And channel buoys ring? 


Reprinted from ““‘The New York Times” 
Used by special courtesy of the author 


MOTHER CAREY’S 
HOUSEKEEPING 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Far, far below the restless waves’ commo- 
tion 

Lives Mother Carey, mistress of the 
ocean, 

Who sends before her, when the weather 
thickens, 

The stormy petrels, Mother Carey's 
chickens. 


A house of coral shelters Mother Carey; 
She milks a dozen sea-cows in her dairy; 
The mat before her doorway is a flatfish; 
Of — she keeps a dogfish and a cat- 


Her sentinels are swordfish, pike and gar- 


fish; 

Her lights are sunfish, moonfish, lamp- 
fish, starfish, 

While angelfish and other gentle fishes, 

Attend to all her wants and wash her 
dishes. 


Upon her seaweed lawn her seahorse 


grazes; 

With sea-anemones her garden blazes; 

And though "tis not what household sci- 
ence teaches, 

She knows the proper way to clean her 
beaches. 


Though shells come in till all the sands 
are shelly, 

Or jellyfish cover them with jelly, 

Twice every day, from Saturday to 
Frid’y, 

Her sweeping tide makes everything all 
tidy! 


Reprinted from “The New York Times” 
Used by special courtesy of the author 
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The Editor's Page 


Boxcernne, we have learned, is 
at times more important for our mental 
health and professional success than re- 
membering. There are periods in the 
lives of all busy people when complete 
inactivity along the lines of their dom- 
inating interests is necessary; the mind 
does not stagnate, rather the respite from 
nervous strain and recurring tension re- 
leases our powers of recuperation. The 
spirit is recharged, so to speak, and we 
learn from relaxation, gain new energy 
through inertia. This is an important 
thought for workers in education. Teach- 
ers as well as children need the long 
vacation. 

Summer school; yes. Travel; by all 
means. But at least half of the summer 
should be given over if possible to satu- 
ration, body and mind, of things that are 
completely different from the activities of 
the school year. A new craft. Practice 
in some favorite sport. Contacts with 
people who are in different lines of work 
from ourselves. Reading, outside of one’s 
profession. Outdoor sensations of scent, 
touch and ear. Outdoor music if one is 
fortunate enough to be near one of the 
musical centers where orchestras may be 
heard in the open. The real pleasure of 
looking over and replenishing one’s ward- 
robe, giving attention to the matter of 
contrasting accessories which will make 
one costume appear as two or three. 
These are the best vacation experiences 
and will bring us back to the school door 
in September refreshed and ready for 
whatever problems the year may hold. 


THE schools will be in better condition 
financially this year than last, but certain 
developments of the emergency in edu- 
cation seem to be here to stay. One of 
these is the dearth of educational helps 
supplied by boards of education for the 
use of pupils. Cutting down on supple- 
mentary texts, seat work, and other truly 
important equipment seemed to taxpay- 
ers a simple way of reducing school bud- 
gets. Unfortunately these cuts, whether 
or not they are economical in the end, 
are difficult to overcome. And the teach- 
er load is increased in the ratio that she 
must prepare seat work, look up project 
material, and consult the library outside 
of her regular teaching hours. 

School magazines have found it neces- 
sary to try and meet this need through 
offering the busy teacher classroom ma- 
terials that will give her pupils educa- 
tional and self-checking occupations. This 


change of editorial policy has been ex- 
pensive, but necessary. A magazine that 
enters a classroom today should make so 
close a contact with what is going on in 
that room’s daily work that it will be as 
much of a guide as a supervisor. It has 
little room for theory; its pages should 
be given over to practical suggestions of 
the something-to-do character. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD was reorgan- 
ized for this new editorial plan of in- 
creased helpfulness last autumn. The 
coming school year will see this policy 
carried forward to what, we hope, will 
be increased usefulness. Our illustrated 
work-sheets printed in hektograph ink 
for multiple duplication will bring you 
simple lessons in reading and number by 
authorities in those subjects. Large post- 
ers and blackboard-calendar designs of 
special monthly themes will brighten 
schoolrooms; printed on drawing paper, 
they may be colored if desired or used as 
inspiration for individual pupil work in 
design and crayon work. Other art- 
teaching projects printed on drawing pa- 
per will include pictorial maps, problems 
in applied design, construction of simple 
scenes and toys, poster-making for the 
individual pupil, cut-paper design, and 
the making of borders. 


THE present impulse in teaching is 
that of units of study. Among letters 
received by the Editor expressing opin- 
ions as to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD'S con- 
tents, there is unanimous approval of the 
teaching units we have published. Our 
readers want more. We-feel real grati- 
fication in this. No unit of study is 
accepted by AMERICAN CHILDHOOD for 
publication unless it has been tried and 
found successful in an average classroom 
situation. Also, the unit must lay empha- 
sis upon method of teaching rather than 
theory; we prefer a list of suggested 
activities to one of aims and objectives. 

This standard limits the number of 
articles on activity teaching that AMER- 
ICAN CHILDHOOD can accept, but there 


are some excellent ones coming in the 


next few months. 

From Melrose, Massachusetts, we shall 
publish A Study of Famous Pictures, by 
Ethel Harwood; Creative Poetry, by 
Kathleen Henderson; Life in the New 
England Colonies, by Edna Hanson. 
These activity units from Melrose are 
unique in that an entire school system 
submits ideas to the primary-grade super- 


visor and the final decision as to their 
publication comes from that supervisor 
and our editorial department. 

Other units will include: The Gate- 
way to Bookland, by Charlotte Williams, 
Second-grade Critic, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Superior, Wisconsin. The Farm, by 
Elizabeth Allen, of the Passaic, New Jer- 
sey, Schools. The Fire Station, by Pearl 
H. Raoul, Atlanta, Georgia. The Chil- 
dren’s Library, by Astra Montague, Oak- 
land, California. Learning to Tell Time, 
by Verdie M. McMillen, Denver, Colo- 
rado. Learning Numbers in the Second 
Grade, by Vera M. Crider, La Mesa, 
California. 

Two important articles in the Septem- 
ber issue will be Art Integration in the 
Elementary School Program, by Leon L. 
Winslow, Director of Art Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland; and Kindergarten- 
Parent Education, by Ida O. Mense, 
Kansas City, Missouri, both articles of 
value in interpreting the work of the 
schools to the public. 


CuRRICULUM revision has been at a 
standstill for three years, except in a few 
centers where far-seeing school execu- 
tives realized the need of preparing for a 
changed social viewpoint that will be 
reflected in the schools. Endeavoring to 
keep in touch with these curriculum stud- 
ies, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will offer sur- 
vey results from the Florida Elementary 
Public Schools, those of Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, and of Wilmington, Delaware, 
together with certain pending curricu- 
lum revisions not yet completed. 

Each month, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
will publish the usual group of short, 
seasonal, carefully selected stories for 
telling. Anyone who has saved our sto- 
ries over a period of years in scrapbook 
form should have by this time an ex- 
tremely valuable collection. Accompany- 
ing the stories will be our usual grouping 
of story-hour poems, just as thoughtfully 
selected and representing the best in 
verse for young children. Tested School- 
room Helps in brief form and Books for 
the Month reviewed by the Editor, will 
be continued, as departments our readers 
find helpful. 

Returning to our first thought of sum- 
mer idleness, may we make one excep- 
tion. If something vital for this, your 
magazine, something from your own ex- 
perience of the past months, seems to 
you suitable for our pages, may we know 
about it? The Editor is at her desk all 
summer and would be more than happy 
to hear from you. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Drama in the Kindergarten 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


As SOON as dramatic play with toys 
and construction equipment in the kin- 
dergarten begins to take on a form of 
simple organization, it is developing into 
the next form of dramatization, the 
drama. If there is a simple, natural tran- 
sition, the children will enter into this 
form of play spontaneously and with 
much satisfaction to themselves. The first 
change is noticed in the fact that atten- 
tion is drawn to what individuals shall 
do; that is, there is some very simple 
planning beforehand. The beginning ma- 
terial must be very simple, and simply 
presented. Short songs which afford an 
opportunity for two characters were 
found to be an excellent approach. The 
song, “Bow, Wow, Wow,” was sung and 
taught to the children. When familiar, 
a child volunteered to be the dog, and the 
teacher sang, 


“Bow, wow, wow. Whose dog art thou?” 
The child answered, singing, “Little 
Tommy Tucker’s Dog, Bow, wow, wow.” 


Help given in a sympathetic way will 
prevent a feeling of failure, which might 
block further attempts. Many other 
songs used in this way with the four- 
year-old children will help to give them 
confidence and poise. This is always done 
in the happiest, most pleasant sort of 
way. No child is asked to sing a part 
alone unless he is anxious and delighted 
to do so. Other suggestions for songs 
are: 

“Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, Where have 
you been?” 

“Bah, bah, Black Sheep, Have you any 
wool?” 

“Little Boy Blue, Come blow your 
horn.” 

The children will be delighted to take 
parts in the songs from Singing Time, 
University of Columbia song book. 

“Oh cow, oh cow. What use are 
you?” 

Answer: “I give you fresh milk, and 
that’s what I do.” 

(Same with other animals.) 

Also: 

I went into the Country. 
Hello, hello. Please Send a Sack 
of Flour. (Telephone song) 
From Jones and Barbour, Child Land 
in Song and Rhythm 

Besides the value which comes through 
development in confidence in themselves 
and poise before an audience, there will 
also come a feeling of responsibility to 
do one’s part well at the right time, and 


so that one can be heard and appreciated. 
If success is given its due praise and 
credit, the shy children will wish to take 
part too. 


It was found that the “let’s play it” 
element entered as the next step towatd 
the development of the drama in the kin- 
dergarten. This started with Mother 
Goose rhymes which had been repeated 
and the pictures of which had been ex- 


Note: Five years of planned ex- 
perimentation in the kindergartens 
of the Manitowoc Public Schools 
resulted in the revised course of 
study, “Our Kindergarten,” from 
which this article is prepared, 
through the co-operation of Hugh 
S. Bonar, Superintendent. 

The valuable kindergarten cur- 
riculum that resulted was obtained 
from: 

An extensive home-school con- 
tact program that provided the 
teachers with better understand- 
ings of the needs of these children. 

Immediate rather than removed 
interests and experiences of chil- 
dren. 

The two-year kindergarten pro- 
gram which gave opportunity for 
a study of the needs, abilities, and 
interests of the child at the four- 
and five-year-old levels. 

Recognition of the wider defini- 
tion of the term activity which in- 
cludes orientation, research, dis- 
cussion, skill, construction and 
summarization. 


amined, with the challenge from the 
teacher, “I wonder if someone would 
like to play Jack Be Nimble.” As the 
discovery was made that almost every 
Mother Goose rhyme could be played in 
this way, the children were thrilled and 
anxious to play the parts, and before long 
every child begged jto have a turn. 
Only very simple accessories were used 
in connection with the play, the chil- 
dren’s imagination filling in all the neces- 
sary details. Jack Be Nimble had his 
candlestick; Little Miss Muffet her bowl, 
spoon, and chair; Jack and Jill had their 
pail. As one or two children took the 
parts in the rhyme, the others were the 
audience and sang the song while the 
pantomime went on. Wee Willie Winkie 
is an example of a Mother Goose rhyme 


which the entire group may play. A 
child brought a nightgown for Wee 
Willie Winkie to wear and he tiptoed 
around with a candle to be sure all the 
children were “in their beds at eight 
o'clock.” This Mother Goose play which 
was so interesting and worthwhile to this 
group of four-year-olds developed into 
their presenting a Mother Goose pro- 
gram for the mothers, which delighted 
them as well as the children. The enter- 
tainment consisted of : 

Mother Goose orchestra 
All children playing and singing 
Mother Goose songs. 

Individual dramatizations, including 
Humpty Dumpty with King’s 
Horses and Men. 

Mother Goose group games and 
rhythms. 

The absence of strain was noticeable, 
as even the timid children took their 
parts, forgetting the audience except in 
their desire to please mother. The teacher 
took her place in the background. The 
announcements were made by children 
who had previously volunteered to do so, 
and suggestions and help were given by 
the children in the group, giving evi- 
dence of each child’s purpose and in- 
terest. 

Simple story plots created by the chil- 
dren themselves were played in rhythm 
form, accompanied by appropriate im- 
provised music arrangements. The chil- 
dren put themselves into the role of other 
children; into elements of Nature, the 
wind, the sun, trees, raindrops, or flow- 
ers; they played the parts of animals, 
birds, and chicks. The part which appro- 
priate music plays in creating a mood, 
stimulating imagination, and forgetting 
self must not be underestimated. 

Near the end of this group’s first year 
of kindergarten, they took part in a Pri- 
mary Assembly Program in the school 
auditorium. In connection with present 
interests in the kindergarten, a garden 
plot was worked out in song and rhythm, 
in which every child had a part, and in 
which children forgot themselves in the 
role of birds, bees, bunnies, flowers, rain- 
drops, and children in play roles, and a 
May Pole dance. 

It was felt that during the first year of 
school the children had been encouraged 
to express themselves freely, and that in- 
dividuality, poise, and confidence had 
been strengthened. 


PERHAPS much of the success of these 
children in their second year of kinder- 
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garten may be attributed to the founda- 
tion laid in their first year. Dramatiza- 
tion continued during this year, the value 
of which cannot be judged by the quality 
of the present performance alone but in 
the personality and character traits which 
are developed. 

During the advanced year of kinder- 
garten, dramatic play continues but on a 
different level. The home play is more 
developed, the family life has expanded 
into an organization of relatives and 
friends, and includes visiting, entertain- 
ing and developing social etiquette and 
responsibility. The same materials may 
be used but will stimulate the children to 
a higher type of creativity. The con- 
structed unit will be more developed. The 
building of a bus will call for a bus 
driver who may feel the need of a garage 
and filling station, and the passengers 
may wish to have a bus station and a 
store or theater to which to take the bus 
from the home. These suggestions not 
only create more construction but give 
each child an opportunity to take the 
parts of the community helpers in the 
form of dramatic play. 

The children who were interested in 
learning about ways of safety put on a 
program in the assembly, interpreting 
their ideas of safety ways in a childlike 
manner. Each child had a part, making 
it purposeful and worthwhile to them as 
well as to the audience. Original stories 
made up by the children, the theme of 
which illustrated some safety rule, were 
enacted most realistically. 

Stories originated by the children 
seemed to stimulate them to excellent re- 
sponse in dramatization, perhaps because 
the stories were of their own creation, 
nothing having been inflicted upon them 
from without. 

Up to this time dramatization has been 
discussed from the standpoint of drama- 
tization of songs and poems, dramatiza- 
tion in rhythm form of short, original 
story plots, and then dramatization of 
original stories in the form of drama. All 
of this leads up to the dramatization of 
stories, with which the children have 
become very familiar through frequent 
reading. The children will reach a point 
where they will want “to play” a story 
which they love. The teacher, anticipat- 
ing this, will choose a story having the 
qualities which follow, and will tell or 
read it many times, emphasizing the con- 
versational and action parts. After sev- 
eral re-tellings, the children will fill in 
the parts of conversation which are often 
repeated, if the opportunity is given 
them. In selecting a story which might 
develop into a dramatization, these points 
must be looked for: 


1. The story should be carefully cho- 
sen from the standpoint of his interests 
at this age level. 
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2. It must have simple dialogue and 
enough of it so that not too much of the 
drama will depend on action alone. 


3. It should be full of events and hap- 
penings stimulating action. 

It must be kept in mind by the teacher 
that this form of dramatization is a pro- 
cess of development. The play will start 
in a very simple way and as it develops 
suggestions will come for properties, scen- 
ery and costumes. The parts are never 
assigned by the teacher, nor is she always 
a perfect judge of who can best take the 
part. Possibilities heretofore unknown 
may be discovered in a child who has 
waited for his turn to be the Ginger 
Bread Boy, if that is the story around 
which the interest is centering. The 
teacher must keep in mind the significant 
difference between acting and action, the 
“acting” being something artificial and 
mechanical, while “action” comes from 
within, being constructive and creative. 


The Children’s Theater 


THE printed, brightly colored hand- 
bills which were delivered to the children 
of the three first grades read: 


Come to see Little Black Sambo 
Come to see The Little Bears 
Children’s Theater 
Kindergarten 2.45 
Admission —1 paper penny 


When the first-graders approached the 
kindergarten door, they found they must 
form in a single line, just as they must 
do when buying tickets for a real mat- 
inee. The ticket office which was outside 
the door of the room was occupied by 
the cheerful little lady who gave each 
one a real ticket upon presentation of his 
“paper penny.” It was not uninteresting 
to wait for our turn to buy a ticket, for 
the large painted billboards of Little 
Black Sambo and The Three Bears fur- 
nished amusement and filled us with an- 
ticipation and thoughts of what was in 
store. Upon entrance to the room the 
tickets were received by a courteous 
ticket man and we found ourselves enter- 
ing into the theater proper. Ushers ac- 
companied us to the “best seats” which 
were painted bright colors, and suggested 
to the observer that perhaps they had 
been made of orange crates with boards 
nailed across for seats and backs, making 
substantial rows of seats, each one long 
enough to seat six children. 


When everyone was comfortably seat- 
ed we were entertained by the “theater 
orchestra,” whose lively music filled us 
with further anticipation. A true stage 
setting had been arranged with back 
scenery and wings. Upon inquiry we dis- 
covered that the supports for the scenery 
and wings were the doll-house partitions 
called into service for this use. The back 


scenery was a jungle scene painted viv- 
idly and realistically, with a life-size tiger 
walking across the front. This tiger had 
been a gift from a garage, formerly part 
of a large window display poster. 

The announcer, in a well-pitched voice, 
made it very clear as to what would 
follow: 

“Once upon a time there was a little 
black boy named Little Black Sambo,” 
whereupon Little Black Sambo himself 
entered and bowed. Black Mumbo and 
Black Jumbo were also introduced in this 
way and then left the stage, after which 
the announcer continued, “They lived in 
the jungle. They were very happy. Now 
we will play the story of Little Black 
Sambo. 


“Esther will be Little Black Sambo. 
Shirley will be Black Mumbo. 
Leroy will be Black Jumbo. 
Edward, Billy, Edwin, and Jimmie 

will be the tigers. 
Act I is outside of Little Black 
Sambo’s House.” 


THE play in three acts was given in a 
most delightful manner. The second act, 
being in the jungle, was made realistic 
with large palm trees. The third act took 
place in Little Black Sambo’s kitchen, 
and the doll-house furniture was used to 
create the setting, providing Black 
Mumbo with stove, cupboard, dishes, and 
implements needed to make the pancakes 
and serve them to her family. There 
were different stage managers for each 
act. They changed the stage setting with- 
out suggestion or coaching. 

Black Sambo, Black Mumbo, and 
Black Jumbo had black heads made of 
large black stockings tied around the 
neck, with hair of black yarn, and eyes 
cut out and surrounded with white, and 
red oilcloth mouth. Black Mumbo with 
bandana, long full skirt and apron, and 
Black Jumbo with long full trousers and 
suspenders made a realistic pair. Of 
course, Black Sambo had his bright red 
jacket, blue trousers, green umbrella and 
his beautiful purple shoes with crimson 
soles and crimson linings, which were 
made by enameling a pair of old rubbers. 
The tigers’ heads were made of large pa- 
per bags painted yellow with black 
stripes, and the “skins” of a large dyed 
dustcloth, dipped in water color paint. 

The Black Sambo play, being the fea- 
ture of the entertainment, was supple- 
mented by a short play of The Three - 
Bears given in song and rhythm form, 
using the doll-house furniture and parti- 
tions for the three rooms of the bear 
house. The arrangement for piano music 
was taken from Culbertson’s Interpreta- 
tive Rhythms for the Kindergarten, Kahn 
Music Company, Milwaukee. All the 
children also had opportunity to take 
part in the singing of The Three Bear 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Books for the Month 


Selected by CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


I. HAS been demonstrated from 
tests that the long vacation affects mate- 
rially the school child’s development. 
Given healthy vacation experiences, he is 
apt to return to his classes in September 
in good physical and emotional condition 
for undertaking new work. But, how- 
ever good a holiday he has had, it will be 
found that he has lost, to a degree at 
least, the subject-matter knowledge with 
which he started the summer. 

This is not a serious matter; children 
will make up for the loss of book knowl- 
edge soon; but the right direction of the 
pupil's summer reading, his vacation in- 
terests and activities will materially help 
to keep alive the technics and skills he 
learned in school. Vacation reading 
should be a school asset. A selection of 
books carrying outdoor and vacation in- 
terests may be considered this month and 
the list passed on to parents who will be 
grateful for this helpful link between 
school and holiday life. 


For younger children, there are some 
attractive, easy-reading titles whose 
bright pictures and simple vocabulary 
will keep alive primary-grade reading 
ability. Beachcomber Bobbie by Florence 
Bourgeois (Doubleday, Doran, $0.50) 
with its gay cover design of a small boy 
with a red sand pail, is a fine vacation 
reader. The story gives its hero and Lit- 
tle Red Pail many exciting adventures 
with starfish, seaweed, cockles, clams, 
and even a sea horse. The text is pre- 
pared from authentic nature material and 
has illustrations in colored crayons which 
children may copy. Another vacation 
reader for the beginner is Edna Turpin’s 
Three Circus Days (Macmillan, $1.00). 
It has three stories on this beloved theme; 
the visit of a group of children to the 
circus grounds where they meet and talk 
with the animal keepers; the story of the 
show itself in which their dog takes a 
surprising part; and last, their successful 
backyard show. Colored pictures and 
simple text make this a useful book to 
put into the vacation child’s library. A 
collection of short tales in simple vocab- 
ulary by Rowena Califf, entitled Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy and Other Stories (Bruce, $0.80) 
may also be recommended. The young 
bear from whom the book takes its title 
has amusing adventures, and the other 
stories introduce us to some other de- 
lightful outdoor people, Eddie Pig, Min- 
nie Meadow Mouse, Benny Squirrel, and 
others. This book contains useful story- 
hour material. 


For vacation reading-aloud or for the 
child who has a grasp of vocabulary, 
there are some delightful new books. 
Blinky. The Biography of a Ring-tail, by 
Agnes Akin Atkinson (Viking, $1.50), 
is the true story of a raccoon born in the 
forest, and living on the side of the 
mountain. Adventuring afield one night 
through dark and uncertain 
Blinky comes upon a human dwelling, 
makes a new home for himself in the 
rafters of the garage and at last moves 
into the attic where he and Mother Ring- 
tail, with their young, live out their new 
and happy existence. Dr. Atkinson, who 
with his author wife lives at the foot of 
Mount Wilson with the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest almost touching their back- 
yard, knew Ringtail and has illustrated 
the book with beautiful photographs. 


Mota and the Monkey Tree, by Mar- 
garet Evans Price (Harper, $1.50) also 
belongs in the vacation book package. 
Children from eight to twelve will be 
able to read with delight this story of 
the adventures of a small African girl 
who travels alone through the jungle 
with her baby brother and all sorts of 
animal friends, a goat, cheetah, chimpan- 
zee, and a zebra. The strange company 
is temporarily sheltered by a white fam- 
ily but returns safely and in state to 
Mota’s family. The book takes its title 
from a tree that sheltered a tribe of 
monkeys, under which Mota rested and 
learned of their strange communal living. 


The author of Water People, Wilfred 
Swancourt Bronson, (Wise Book Co., 
$1.00), is well known in adapting nat- 
ural-science material to the interests and 
intelligence of children. In this book he 
takes them below the surface of the sea, 
showing them Mother Cary’s pantry full 
of jelly fish, butter fish, sea cucumbers, 
pea crabs, and sea anemones that are 
shaped like saucers; opening Davy Jones’s 
locker where there are saw fish, hammer 
head sharks, file fish, spade and even 
hatchet fish; and in addition to these in- 
triguing facts he tells young readers how 
fish see, hear, feed, and care for their 
young. Mr. Bronson’s book should take 
many beach trips this summer. 


Animal life that touches that of child- 
hood belongs in vacation experiences. 
Some of the new books, good for the 
summer list, carry that interest. One of 
the most human of these is Flat Tail, by 
Alice Crew Gall and Fleming Crew 
(Oxford, $1.50). It is the story of a 


beaver during the second and most in- 
teresting year of his life. Flat Tail and 
his family leave their old home after a 
forest fire and travel rivers and marshes 
until they find a good location near a 
dam where they begin work on a new 
domicile. There are accuracy of detail 
and charm in the telling of the story, 
and the illustrations express the uncanny 
human quality of beaver life that gives it 
special place in nature study. 


Two good books about cats belong in 
this list. Luck of the Roll and Go, by 
Ruth and Latrobe Carroll (Macmillan, 
$1.50) is the tale of a ship’s cat bound 
for the South Pole. Luck, a kitten stow- 
away, has to adapt himself to life on the 
sea, make friends with the husky dogs 
and fight rats in the hold. This is a good 
cat and dog story with a background of 
information about an Antarctic expedi- 
tion. The type is clear and the illustra- 
tions lively. The second of these titles is 
Peetie. The Story of a Real Cat, by Inis 
Weed Jones (McBride, $1.50). Peetie is 
a city cat, his life and adventures ap- 
proximating those of a city gamin. But 
he amazingly wins a medal for life sav- 
ing, and his pictures, drawn by Kurt 
Weise with originality and verve, suc- 
cessfully illustrate a lovable tale. 


STORY-TELLING in June may well take 
inspiration from outdoor life. With this 
thought in mind, The Happy Animals of 
Ata-Ga-Hi, by Bessie Rowland James 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00) offers delightful 
material. The stories are adapted from 
North American legends that create a 
magic land of contented animals living 
and adventuring in the woods, along 
streams, and among mountains. The spe- 
cial locality from which the stories came 
is the Great Smoky Mountains of Ten- 
nesee and North Carolina, still inacces- 
sible in a tangle of trees and under- 
growth. Surprisingly the story characters 
are a little like those immortal animals of 
the Uncle Remus stories; the Rabbit, a 
combination of shrewdness, kindness and 
trickery; the Terrapin, an entertaining, 
stupid, loyal little creature; Possum, 
Deer, Turkey and Buzzard. We hear 
why the Turkey gobbles, how Buzzard 
made the valleys, how the Ground Squir- 
rel got his wings, and how Rabbit lost 
his fluffy tail. The book has amusing 
drawings in two colors. 


There have been few stories so valu- 
able for lovers of outdoors as those writ- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Nursery School-Kinder- 
garten Educatien in 
Mental Health 


(Continued from page 9) 


school or kindergarten in which the 
guidance is wise, bring revealing satis 
factions that contribute to a wholesome 
self respect and security. 

However, sometimes children go into 
nursery schools or kindergartens where 
they are regimented through the day, 
each one being expected to do what every 
other one is doing at the same time in 
the same way. Different children react 
differently to such regimentation. Some 
lose themselves in it, compliantly follow- 
ing every command and direction or 
docilely waiting until such are given. 
Other children strike out in a gesture of 
independence, trying first this and then 
that which fancy dictates, disregarding 
the fact that they have broken the lock 
step. Still others become resentful and 
resistant, devising all manner of ways for 
breaking the monotony and annoying 
the person who demands their compli- 
ance. Others seem to get a certain sat- 
isfaction from the conformity that brings 
approval from the adult who speaks the 
authoritative word. From other sorts of 
group experience there is the opportunity 
to learn the satisfaction which comes 
from co-operating with others in the ac- 
complishment of a common purpose or 
the thrill of learning how it feels to be, 
one’s self, the leader, drawing to one 
the co-operation of others of the group. 
Sometimes out of experiences such 4s 
these a child’s confidence in himself is 
increased. Sometimes he feels less sure 
of himself than before. 


SOME CHILDREN need to have their 
confidence increased, others need to feel 
less sure that they are always right. A 
wise teacher knows each child in her 
group. She knows his characteristics, his 
interests, his difficulties, his likes and dis- 
likes. She tries to discover which experi- 
ences will bring to each those effects that 
are the marks of growth and develop- 
ment. In some nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens the teacher takes this study 
of each child as a regular part of her 
daily work. In others, children are taken 
more for granted and each put through 
much the same experience as every other 
regardless of differing personalities. The 
effects on the mental health of the. chil- 
dren concerned inevitably, then, are dif- 
ferent as these personality differences are 
regarded or ignored. 

Experiences with other people affect 
the child's reactions concerning 
opinion of those people about himself. 
A child who is constantly praised often 
becomes dependent upon that praise.and 
over-anxious to please. Frequently one 
hears the anxious questions, “Do you like 


it?” “Was I a good boy today?” and 
other evidences of the anxiety for per- 
sonal approval. If the child, day after 
day, is blamed for his inability to do this 
or that, he often comes to expect such 
blame and to live in constant dread of 
it. Often one sees children who are fear- 
ful lest some act of theirs shall cause 
them to lose the affection of the person 
whose approval is the basis of their se- 
curity. To such a child the fear of ad- 
verse opinion brings with it a worry and 
anxiety that precludes any possibility of 
a happy, wholesome outlook on life. 
Nursery school and kindergarten experi- 
ences wisely handled can bring with them 
a due regard for the opinions of others 
with a wholesome respect for it, but with 
neither a subservient dependence upon 
nor an abject fear-of it. 


GROUP EXPERIENCES with people and 
with things bring to the child difficulties 
which he must meet in one way or an- 
other. Some children evade difficulties, 
finding all manner of ways of getting out 
of them. Some resent the object or per- 
son who acts as the obstacle, often strik- 
ing out verbally or physically. Others 
seem to feel abused and by one means or 
another plead for a sympathetic protec- 
tion. Others accept the difficulty as a 
challenge to greater effort, finding a real 
satisfaction in overcoming the obstacle. 
Group experiences offer many opportun- 
ities through which, with wise guidance, 
the children can learn this latter attitude 
which is one of the marks of mental 
health. 

Through children’s experiences with 
difficulties they build up certain attitudes 
toward success and failure. To some, 
success is a matter of elation; to others 
it is an ordinary occurrence. To some, 
failure is a challenge to greater effort; 
to others it brings depression and results 
in negative reactions. Sometimes an un- 
thinking comparison of one child with 
another brings with it an ever-present 
fear of failure in that comparison. Some- 
times emphasis upon the competitive ef- 
forts of the children in a group brings 
with it the same anxiety lest one might 
not always succeed. Through the expe- 
riences offered in nursery school or kin- 
dergarten it is possible for a child with 
a wise and understanding teacher to 
learn that life carries both success and 
failure. Such a teacher makes sure that 
the experiencing of success is not an un- 
usual occurrence and that failure to 
achieve some desired result is not too 
often a part of the child's experience. 


NURSERY SCHOOL and kindergarten ac- 
tivities bring with them a unique oppor- 
tunity for children to learn those habits 
and attitudes which are the essence of 
mental health. A child comes to either 
of these group experiences when his so- 
cial world is just enlarging. To his home 


experiences he is ready to add those of 
an unknown world. It is a time when his 
understandings are widening and his 
ideas are becoming associated more and 
more clearly in terms of cause and effect. 
It is a period when his attitudes toward 
people and things are in the process of 
being formed. Out of his experiences 
with other children in nursery school 
and kindergarten can grow those ways 
of feeling and thinking and behaving 
which are the mark of the well adjusted 
individual. Wise guidance is needed to 
insure such results. Such guidance calls 
for an understanding of and respect for 
each child as a distinct personality. Nor 
can a child be considered only during the 
hours of his school attendance. He is a 
member of a family unit and the larger 
part of his waking hours are spent at 
home. It is at home that he first learns 
his fundamental habits of living. It is 
there that his outlook on life begins to be 
formed. It is there that the emotional 
bonds are strongest and where, because 
of that, the impressions received are 
deepest. Nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens should be considered, then, as home 
supplements. Only as the school pro- 
gram is built upon an understanding of 
each child in his home relationships can 
it hope to contribute desirably to his 
mental health. 


Patty Smith Hill and 
Progressive Education 


(Continued from page 11) 


Teachers College tried to run two sys- 
tems at the same time for students’ ob- 
servation, with Miss Susan E. Blow at 
the head of the conservative Froebelian 
work and Professor Hill in charge of the 
progressive wing. Commenting on this, 
Miss Hill said, “Miss Blow and I were 
the best of friends throughout our whole 
professional experience despite the fact 
that we opposed each other’s educational 
points of view. I attended all of her 
classes; she attended mine, postponing all 
argument until the following class when 
each was in charge of her own class. I 
gladly pay my tribute to Miss Blow 
both personally and professionally. She 
was a brilliant woman, and our close 
bonds of friendship continued to the end, 
despite our intellectual battles.” 

Professor Hill’s alert mind swept away 
from the past and centered upon the 
tasks she is doing today. The Hilltop 
Community Center located at 535 West 
123rd Street has served as a means of 
realizing her life’s ambition to work with 
even younger children than those of the 
kindergarten age-level, and to try out 
new methods of training teachers to 
grasp the necessity for understanding 
home conditions, for guiding and pro- 
tecting children through community con- 
trol in co-ordinating all of the child’s 
experiences. 
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Professor Hill continued: “For a num- 
ber of years a small group of us in this 
community have realized the neighbor- 
hood conditions immediately back of 
Teachers College. We have been deeply 
impressed not only with the economic 
distress and incentives to crime existing 
in the so-called “Valley of Manhattan- 
ville, but of the responsibility which 
‘The Heights’ should assume with more 
than a score of educational and religious 
institutions to work together in ameli- 
orating these conditions. 

“But more important still is the oppor- 
tunity afforded by such slum conditions 
to serve as a laboratory for training all 
types of teachers and leaders of the fu- 
ture in the theory and technic of com- 
munity reconstruction. Students in 
schools of art and the physical and so- 
cial sciences, architecture, music, or the- 
ology, could so be taught to forget all 
differences in race and creed in helping to 
build up a community for present and 
future generations to live in.” 


WITH THIS BASE, Miss Hill worked 
long and diligently, finally getting the 
community experiment started through 
the co-operation of the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, which provided the beauti- 
ful building; the federal authorities, who 
provided the teachers and doctors; the 
Salvation Army, which gave recondi- 
tioned furniture; and the New York 
Foundation which awarded a grant for 
all other expenses connected with the 
experiment. 

“The immediate response of the com- 
munity to this opportunity for the 
younger children and their parents was a 
surprise to all of us,” Miss Hill admits. 
“In spite of the gloomy prognostications 
of some of the leaders in the neighbor- 
hood that after securing such a commo- 
dious and beautiful building it would be 
a case of ‘all dressed up and no place to 
go,’ the opening day found fifty parents 
at the door bearing toddlers in arms or 
in push carts crowded with twins or 
triplets, crying out for immediate ac- 
ceptance and assistance. Before the end 
of the first week more than one hundred 
babies were enrolled with waiting lists 
for late comers.” 

“At present, with the Federal Nursery 
School and the Teachers College experi- 
ment with the older girls and boys, we 
are ministering to over two hundred fam- 
ilies, colored and white — Catholic and 
Protestant, Jew and Gentile, literate or 
illiterate. As time passes in this ‘Melting 
Pot’ of the neighborhood, we have been 
gratified that all races, creeds and classes 
have willingly lent themselves to an ex- 
periment in- stamping out inter-racial 
prejudice, and in working with good will 
with and for all creeds, races, and na- 
tionalities. With Dr. Agnes Snyder at 
the helm of the experiment in teacher- 
training, we believe we are creating a 


new type of teacher for a new day, a 
teacher who will make the school of the 
future a co-ordinating center for all of 
the worthwhile activities of the neighbor- 
hood in which it is situated, a power of 
righteousness in reconstructing society 
through crime prevention built upon a 
curriculum emphasizing ideals of justice 
and fair play to all.” 

The portrait of Professor Hill now 
hangs in the corridors of Teachers Col- 
lege on the walls between her old office 
and the new social room for the students 
of the department. It is an artistic and 
colorful interpretation of the woman 
who has made educational history in her 
field and who has taken her place beside 
Colonel Francis Parker, G. Stanley Hall, 
Edward Lee Thorndike, Adelaide Nut- 
ting, William Kilpatrick, Margaret Mc- 
Millan and Grace Owen of England 
and other pioneer thinkers of the cen- 
tury. The benefit of her work to mothers, 
teachers, and children everywhere is in- 
estimable. Her value to the community 
at present grows with each passing day. 
She believes in doing, as well as in 
thinking and talking. Classroom theoriz- 
ing will not suffice. Something must be 
done, as well as taught! 

No longer is she considered “danger- 
ous.” No longer does she have to hesi- 
tate in promulgating her ideas. Her 
words are loved and respected through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

No, Professor Hill is not a “radical” 
as such, but she is still one of the fore- 
most, far-seeing educational leaders that 
this generation has produced. 


When Children Read 
Together 


(Continued from page 12) 


money. Sometimes each child will bring 
one or two books for general circulation, 
especially if the teacher herself first con- 
tributes a few volumes. Ten-cent books 
which are excellent in content and form 
are being brought out in increasing num- 
bers. These, however, are only for dis- 
cerning teachers who can separate wheat 
from chaff. 

When from one source or another the 
best possible library has been collected, 
the equally important problem of its best 
use comes to the fore. If possible, chil- 
dren should take books home freely for 
leisure-time reading. In addition to this 
there should be library periods in school 
when children use books for silent read- 
ing. If books are arranged ‘on shelves 
according to difficulty, children will find 
it easier to browse freely among them. 
Another device is to place the poorer 
readers beside those more advanced who 
can help them with unknown words. 

Occasionally have a discussion period 
on the books, when favorites are intro- 
duced to the group. The teacher should 
take part in this and suggest new read- 


ing. It is noticeable that after such a 
discussion, the books presented are always 
at once seized upon by the others for 
immediate perusal. 

A VALUABLE development of the li- 
brary hour is the selection by individual 
children of stories or poems for reading 
aloud to the group. This should be a 
type of reading carried on regularly in 
every class. The material selected should 
be well prepared and unhackneyed to the 
listeners, if interest is to be sustained. 
One device for managing individual read- 
ing of this type is to post a paper say- 
ing at the top, “I am ready to read,” 
which children sign. As soon as a num- 
ber have signed and time is available, the 
class assembles, and those who have pre- 
pared material are called upon in turn 
to make their contribution. Discussions 
after the reading and looking at the pic- 
tures are pleasant additions to the read- 
ing aloud. Discussions may be upon the 
content of what is read, or upon the 
manner of reading. As to the latter, 
while lack of preparation should not be 
condoned, other faults such as rapid rate 
or speaking indistinctly should not be so 
much emphasized as to dampen any feel- 
ing of satisfaction a child may have after 
his performance. 

The reading of prepared material to 
the class has a genuine social motive, and 
the actual audience situation must inevit- 
ably stimulate others to take part. 

Another occasion for individual read- 
ing comes when children are checked or 
“tested” by the teacher on their home or 
silent reading. If a written record of a 
child’s reading is kept, such checking may 
be required before a book can be added 
to his list. In case the class is large, cer- 
tain children slightly further advanced 
can assist in this checking. It is a pleasant 
sight to look about at groups of children 
in various parts of the room reading 
aloud or listening to reading, the more 
advanced child in each group kindly 
pronouncing words or explaining mean- 
ings, while both learner and instructor 
gain valuable lessons, including the pleas- 
ures of helpfulness and of social life to- 
gether. Such reading under child leaders 
must, however, be supervised closely. 
Nor should it be a substitute for read- 
ing with the teacher, but rather an addi- 
tional experience. 


Tuis brings us to the subject of group 
reading and the way it should be han- 
dled. Its primary purpose is drill or prac- 
tice, and it should be largely oral because 
in this way the teacher can keep closer 
check on children’s progress. In order to 
make it most effective, children who are 
at about the same stage of reading prog- 
ress should be placed together. To do 
otherwise is to waste time for the 
majority. 

A common fault in the management 
of group reading is to spend the first few 
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with a very backward group, especially 
a group which is backward because of 
language difficulties. But normal children 
want to really read. If too much prelim- 
inary study seems necessary, it may be 
that the book chosen is too difficult for 
the group. 

We should remember that reading is 
a technique of making rapid eye jumps 
across a line of print, and that our aim 
is to develop the habit of regular eye 
movements, few in number for each line, 
with attention fixed on the meaning or 
content of what is read. Since this is so, 
the reading practice which will in the 
end be most effective must be at a child’s 
present reading level, so that he can 
maintain fluency and sustain interest. 

In case an advanced book is prescribed 
and must be used by your group, the 
only way to gain this fluency is by repe- 
tition of the various selections, in which 
case care must be taken to provide a 
proper motive for repetition. A good 
motive for repetition of a brief poem is 
the attempt by various children to “make 
it beautiful —jolly — like rippling wa- 
ter,” or whatever the mood of the piece. 
Prose may be re-read in preparation for 
dramatizing, to find out the answers to 
blackboard questions, or just for the en- 
joyment of a good story. 

Dramatic reading, when different chil- 
dren read the quoted passages while an- 
other child is “the book” and reads ma- 
terial not within quotation marks, makes 
a pleasant change when there is a good 
deal of conversation. Another simple de- 
vice is to ask one child to be the leader 
and call on different children to read. 
Still another is to ask each child after he 
has finished to choose the next person to 
read. Such variations of group reading 
may of course be used for a first reading 
as well as for repetitions, though they 
are not so necessary when the material 
is fresh. 

As for the word study, notes may be 
made by the teacher of those words 
which cause trouble, and they may be 
discussed either at the end of the lesson 
or during a special word-study period. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
there is not always a carry-over from the 
single word on the blackboard to the 
word when met in the book; also that 
context clues which are so valuable can- 
not be used by a child when he sees the 
word in isolation. So it would seem that 
for various reasons the old type of word 
drill, once so much used, is perhaps less 
valuable than we had supposed, and may 
be reduced to a minimum or completely 
discarded in favor of telling or pronounc- 
ing a new word when it is met in its 
natural setting. 

Something should also be said about 
clear, distinct speech during oral read- 
ing. No slipshod enunciation or pronun- 
ciation should be tolerated when children 


read aloud. And is not an’ or 'n’, per- 
haps is not praps, our is not pronounced 
like are, or just like jest. All such mis- 
takes should be caught whenever met, 
and corrected. Oral reading periods 
rather than discussion periods are the 
perfect times to raise speech standards, 
which is perhaps another justification for 
frequent oral reading in the lower grades. 


A Second-Grade 
Arithmetic Project 
(Continued from page 13) 


change, the cashier saw to it that this 
amount was returned each time. « 

The children took turns at being cus- 
tomer and storekeeper, and the manner 
of procedure went much as follows: The 
customer went to the cashier and said, 
““May I take a dime?” The cashier’s re- 
sponse of “Yes, you may,” came as he 
wrote down on his pad, “10¢.” The 
customer then went to the store and said 
to the storekeeper, “Today is my little 
sister's birthday. I want to get her this 
5¢ bubble set and this 1¢ doll. I owe 
you 6¢ because 5¢ and 1¢ are 6¢.” The 
storekeeper’s response was, “I owe you 
4¢ change because 6¢ and 4¢ are 10¢.” 
The original dime was then returned to 
the cashier by the customer, and he 
marked it out, thus, 10¢. 

Other storekeepers and other custom- 
ers followed in quick succession. Deco- 
rations for the table for father’s birthday 
were bought, candy mints for mother’s 
bridge party, food for breakfast, candles 
for the forthcoming birthday cake, school 
supplies, and toys were bought and 
paid for. 

Each child was required to buy two 
articles so as to insure the working out 
of an arithmetical combination in addi- 
tion. The storekeeper had to give change 
which insured the use of a subtraction 
fact. At the end of six weeks in a group 
of twenty-six children all could play the 
part of storekeeper or customer with 


Another step that related this very in- 
teresting activity closely to the school 
work was that as the combinations were 
given orally at the store by the customer 
and storekeeper, a group of children 
stood at the blackboard and put down in 
well-formed numbers the number combi- 
nation used. The labeling of the prob- 
lem at the blackboard necessitated the 
use of the cent sign (¢) over and over. 


IN ORDER to bring this activity to a 
fitting close, it was decided to have a 
closing-out sale. All articles were to be 
sold at 1¢ less than their marked value. 
No price tags were changed, so the cus- 
tomer had to do his own little problem 
in subtraction before he could purchase 
the article. 

Key to some of the assignments that 
grew out of this work follow: 


1. Which cost the more and how much 


_ an 8¢ can of pears or a 6¢ bottle 
re) juice? 

< aoe gave the storekeeper 10¢, 
how much change would he give you if 
you bought a 2¢ pencil or a 3¢ eraser? 

3. If you had only 5¢, how much more 
would you need to buy a 9¢ box of 
mints or a 7¢ tablet? 

In summarizing this activity it can be 
said that practically every school sub- 
ject was tied up with it. Oral English 
was necessary in the conversation be- 
tween customer and storekeeper. Art 
principles were observed in the arrange 
ment of the shelves and the labeling of 
of articles, as correct balance was main- 
tained throughout. Writing was involved 
in the making of labels and in the black- 
board work. Reading was not neglected, 
as the child had to read the name from 
the actual label on the article which he 
purchased. Arithmetic was learned, as 
all addition and subtraction facts up to 
ten were used over and over until they 
were fixed in the children’s minds, not as 
a drill to be memorized, but as something 
to be used in their play store. 


First-Grade Living 
In the Playhouse 
(Continued from page 15) 


flowers, but just the size for a waste 
basket for our house), telephone, India 
print table cover, books in the bookcase, 
pack of cards. 


F. Times of Working on House 
1. Before school 


2. After school. Often individuals, or 
committees of two, would stay to work on 
their individual problem. 

3. From 8.45 to 9.30 a.m., once a 
week, sometimes twice a week, and oc- 
casionally, when we very much wanted 
to reach a certain goal within a particu- 
lar time, three times a week. 

During the in-school-time periods, 
those not engaged in carpentry or paint- 
ing jobs, or work on the wall paper, were 
busy at their seats, sewing, braiding, or 
drawing pictures for their own class 
booklets. 


Outcomes in Terms of Subject 
Matter 
I. Reading 
A. Many charts were made, strength- 
ening and enriching the basal vocabulary. 
The following are typical: 
We are making a house 
It is a big house. 
We can play in it. 
We can work in it. 
We like our house. 
We can have fun in it. 
Wallace and Carnworth have put 
up the ridgepole. 
Now we can put on the roof. 
Now we can paint the house. 
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precious minutes on word drill. Perhaps 
this may be n with beginners or 


We will paint the house white. 

We will paint the roof red. 

We are making a rug. 

We dyed some cloth orange. 

We dyed some cloth green. 

We dyed some cloth brown. 

We tore the cloth in strips. 

Then we braided it together. 

Now we are sewing it round and 
round. 


It is going to be a pretty rug. 


B. Class Booklets: Sometimes for seat 
work and sometimes in spare time, after 
regular seat work was finished, we made 
pictures for two booklets, “Our House,” 
and “Things We Do in Our House.” 
The best pictures were chosen by the 
class. The text to go with a picture was 
furnished by the children; sometimes by 
the child who made the picture, some- 
times by another child. The teacher 
printed the “story” on a page to accom- 
pany the picture page. After the booklets 
were put together, they were read and 
reread by the children. 


C. Stories in School Books: All stories 
connected with houses or housekeeping 
in all the books we had. These stories, 
however, were not separated from the 
rest of the books, to be read at some par- 
ticular time devoted to reading solely 
connected with our playhouse activity. It 
might have been better to do it this way, 
but all of our books this year were read 
from beginning to end, both our study 
and our pleasure reading, and I think 
that the children appreciated the stories 
connected in any way with homes when- 


ever they came to them, because of their ' 


great interest in their own “home.” 


D. Seat Work: Directions on the 
blackboard, or on individual cards, as: 
Make a big house. 
Color the roof red. 
Make a tree by the house. 


Red is coming from the store to 
our house. 

He is bringing some bread to mother. 

He has on a blue coat. 


Draw a house. 

Put window boxes in the windows. 
Put pretty flowers in the boxes. 
Put a bird on the roof of the house. 


II. Number 
A. Counting: 

Number of windows in house, 4. 

Number of chairs in house, 3. 

Number of birds on one strip of 
wall paper, 12. 

Number of children allowed in 
house at a time, 4. 


B. Measuring: 
To make cardboard pieces for 


walls and roof fit in width 
and length. 


Height and length of laths for 
framework. 

Spaces to leave in walls for 
windows. 

Fireplace. 

Height of table to fit chairs. 

Coverings for chairs and dav- 
enport. 

(Measuring was done in feet and 
inches, mostly with the teacher’s help, but 
the carpenters were often seen measuring 
with sticks, putting chalk marks at proper 
distance from ends, and then applying 
stick to cardboard they were about to 


saw up for walls or roof.) 


C. Seat Work: Directions on the 
blackboard or on individual cards; such 
as: 

2 houses and 1 house are 
2 windows and 2 windows are 
3 clocks and 2 clocks are 
1 radio and 4 radios are 


3 chairs and 4 chairs are 

2 tables and 7 tables are 

4 nails and 5 nails are 

6 saws and 2 saws are 
(taking all combinations to 10) 

The children folded their papers in 
four “streets,” and drew the pictures as 
directed, drawing the right number of 
objects for the answer in the “street” 
beneath the drawing of the problem, and 
later drawing only the problem, and put- 
ting the correct figure for the answer at 
the right hand end of the line, as 3 for 
the answer to the first problem. 


III. Writing 


A. Individual Booklets: The children 
told me what they wanted to write for the 
book, and we had a writing lesson, as: 

We are making a house. 

It is a big house. 

We have two soft chairs in our house. 
We have a fireplace in our house. 
We like to sit by it and read. 

Then, for seat work, the writing les- 
son for the day was illustrated. Finally, 
each child had a written, illustrated ac- 


count of the house to take home in book- 
let form. 


Outcomes in Terms of Character 
Growth 
Self-Control: 


Played quietly in the house so as not 
to disturb other children who were 
working. 


Sportsmanship, or Consideration for 
Others: 


Learned to share opportunities for 
building, hammering, sawing. 

Gave up opportunities to play in 
house, sometimes, to those who finished 


work later, and had had fewer chances 
to play. 


Vigor: (I want to put down some 


definitions for this word, because I think 
they are important.) 

1. Active strength of force of body 
and mind. 

2. A capacity for exertion. 

3. Effective energy or power — should 
have an aim or purpose. 

I think that vigor should also have, 
for its own sake, joy in activity. 

The opportunity to plan and build a 
house and furniture, and to play in the 
house, write about it, talk about it, tell 
about it, draw pictures of it, aroused and 
developed this quality of vigor in the 
children to a great extent. 

Responsibility: 

Being mother, being father, taking 
charge of making certain pieces of fur- 
niture, of getting material — boxes, ham- 
mers, cloth; seeing each his own prob- 
lem through to a finish, served to develop 
this quality. 

Honesty: 


Learned to pass in carefully and neatly 
done seat work before going out to play 
in the house. 

Independence, Courage, Self-Reliance: 

Developed by undertaking, individu- 
ally or groupwise, to work out ways of 
building the house, constructing a fire- 
place, making a chair; and by discover- 
ing that they could do it. 

Perseverance: 


Learned to work problems through to 
a finish, overcoming difficulties. 


Lisbeth’s Midsummer Eve. 
A Play 


(Continued from page 18) 


the back of the stege. The boys and girls 
dance the Carrousel, and then waltz 
about May-tree and Midsummer fires. 
Joining hands, the children run off stage 


in a long serpentine line.) 


LisBETH (She waltzes around the 
May-tree and courtsies low before the 
FLOWER QUEEN): That was the gayest 
sight of all, the flowers and fires of St. 
John’s Eve. (She claps her hands joy- 
fully.) Never, dear Queen, can you 


show me anything to equal Sweden's 
revels! 


FLOWER QUEEN (She draws LIsBETH 
to one side and speaks mysteriously): 
Wait and see, little one, wait and see! 
To distant Belgium you shall go, to see 
the children chasing Fireflies on Midsum- 
mer Eve. (She waves her wand.) 


LisBETH (in an awed tone): Chasing 
fireflies! Fireflies on Midsummer Eve! 

FLOWER QUEEN (laughing gaily): 
Fireflies, to be sure! The lamps of fairy 
flowers. To us they bring light, to mor- 
tals luck! 


(As the FLOWER QUEEN finishes speak- 
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ing, the BELGIAN CHILDREN dance in 
right and left, to the music of the “Little 
Sheep Girl,” in Botsford, Folk Songs, p. 
230. The two groups wind rhythmically 
in circular formation around both sides 
of the stage. The music changes to “A 
Dream Waltz,” by Strauss. The Fire- 
FLIES enter, running 6 steps for 2 meas- 
ures and waltzing 2 measures. The BEL- 
GIAN CHILDREN at first follow the Fire- 
FLIES, as if trying to capture them; then 
they pelt them with flowers; at last they 
become their partners in the dance. At 
the conclusion of the dance, the FirE- 
FLIES skip off stage, followed by the BEL- 
GIAN CHILDREN. ) 


LisBETH (She runs to the FLOWER 
QUEEN and throws her arms around her 
neck): Oh, Flower Queen, you are 
right! The Firefly dance is best of all! 
(with sudden wistfulness) I wish, oh, 
how I wish that Jane and Teddy and 
Mary Louise could see them, too! I'd like 
them to see you, and the Flower At- 
tendants. 


FLOWER QUEEN (She looks wonder- 
ingly at LisBETH): Why, Mortal Child, 
you are sad! You are homesick for your 
playmates. 

LisBETH (trying to speak bravely): 
No-oo-o. I don’t think so. (She hangs 
her head.) It is all so lovely that I just 
wished the other children could see these 
dances, too. 


FLOWER QUEEN (She draws LISBETH 
nearer the May-tree. The AMERICAN 
CHILDREN, Jane, Teddy, Louise and all 
the rest of LISBETH’s playmates run into 
the glade from the right. Every other 
child carries a colored balloon. LisBETH 
jumps up and down and throws kisses to 
her various friends. To the music of 
Gounod’s “Faust Waltz” the children 
perform the Balloon Play. LisBETH claps 
her hands joyfully at the end of the drill. 
The FLOWER QUEEN steps forward. She 
waves her wand and speaks command- 
ingly): 

Come, Children, one and all, 
Come from lands across the sea. 
Listen to the fairies’ call, 

And dance most cheerily. 


(The AMERICAN CHILDREN group 
themselves in a semicircle, with LISBETH 
and the FLOWER QUEEN in the center. 
The CHILDREN OF RussiA, ITALY, SwE- 
DEN and BELGIUM and the FIREFLIES skip 
into the glade in a long line. They bow 
low to the FLOWER QUEEN, and skip 
once around the stage before grouping 
themselves to right and left of the AMER- 
ICAN CHILDREN. ) 


FLOWER QUEEN (She waves her wand 
again, and the FLOWER ATTENDANTS 
waltz in by three’s, to the distant music 
of Tschaikovsky’s “Waltz of the Flow- 
ers.” As the FLowers bow low to their 
QUEEN, she speaks Puck’s lines from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” ): 


Here are the blossoms gathered 
from the dell 

Beside the waterfall; here the pale 
flower — 

See! In its bosom like a ruby gem 

Gleams undisturbed, the precious 
mystic drop. 

(The Waltz becomes louder. The 
FLOWER QUEEN and LISBETH waltz 
through the center of the glade. They 
are followed by the CHILDREN OF OTHER 
LANDs and by the FLOWER ATTENDANTS, 
who dance after their QUEEN, joyfully.) 


Seeds. A Second-Grade Unit 
(Continued from page 21) 


were allowed to germinate in the sun- 
shine had green leaves. 


4. Certain seeds are adapted by nature 
to the kind of soil in which they grow. 

The children observed acorns on the 
ground in the fall. In the spring tiny 
trees were to seen growing around, 
under and near the trees. They wit- 
nessed the same thing happening in the 
case of the pine cone, the maple tree and 
others. 


5. Different sections of the country 
are best suited for the growth of certain 
seeds such as cotton in the South, and 
wheat in the West. 

In making a list of the different kinds 
of seeds used as cereals they learned that 
many of the grains used were not grown 
in this section of the country. They la- 
ter found on the map where these grains 
were grown and about the climate and 
its effect on their growth. 


6. The recognition of the fact that 
plants and animals are interdependent. 

While walking through the woods on 
a field trip the children noticed that stick 
tights and burdock burs were sticking to 
their clothes. They watched to see how 
long they held on before falling to the 


ground. 


7. Nature’s principles are invariable. 

The children gathered seeds that fell 
from the different kinds of trees, and 
planted them. They watched them grow 
and discovered that the seed held a pat- 
tern of the parent inside its casing, be- 
cause it grew before their eyes. The 
baby plant when compared with the par- 
ent plant told its own story. 


Art In Childhood 
(Continued from page 24) 


a cheerful red roof. Cut out on the 
heavy lines and fold on the dotted lines. 
Fold down the roof and paste the flap 
H under the opposite edge. Paste the 
section A of the puppy behind the B sec- 
tion, spread the ends apart, and the 
puppy will sit up quite naturally. The 
child might like to put his own dog's 
name on the front of the house. Paint 


the puppy in the colors liked best. He 
might be white with brown edges to the 
black spots. Study the dogs seen on the 
streets for color ideas. 

There is a bone for this puppy. Fold 
back Tab F and it will stand up in front 
of him, or if you make a small slip in his 
mouth he may appear to chew the bone. 
Fold back Tab G and the warning sign 
will stand up beside the dog house. 

The kitten can be made to sit up by 
pasting section C behind D. Then cut 
out the basket, cut along the slit, fold 
back the triangular base to make it stand 
up, and the kitten can be inserted in the 
slit and made to sit in the basket. If 
Tab E is pasted behind the kitten’s neck, 
it will seem to be wearing a fine ribbon 
bow. Color the cat according to prefer- 
ence, and make the bow a bright color 
harmonizing or contrasting with the kit- 
ten’s coat. 


SUMMER vacation days offer a splen- 
did opportunity to observe and study our 
domestic birds. Watch how they slide 
down the wind on outstretched wings, 
or beat their way upward with wings 
flapping up and down. Watch until 
from memory you can sketch them simply 
as they dip and wheel and sail in the air. 

Many children will find bird models 
at home, a canary or perhaps a parrot, 
and these design motifs are suggested on 
one of our pages, to be carried out in cut 
paper. These birds would be effective 
and 2musing pasted against the window 
pane, and so would the butterflies that 
are so much a part of summer. These 
designs represent a variation of the usual 
paper-cutting problem. Each is cut from 
a single color, that which covers the larg- 
est part of the bird or butterfly, and the 
other colors are added by crayon, opaque 
paint or colored ink. 

The canary is cut from yellow paper, 
with the markings indicated in black. 
The branch is deep green, the leaves a 
lighter shade, and if they are put in the 
corner of a window as this sketch is set 
in the corner of the page, it will suggest 
that the bird is just outside the window. 

The parrot is cut from green paper, 
with a red “shoulder cape” and yellow 
cap. Feather markings can be suggested 
in a deeper green with crayon, and the 
beak is to be done in black. The tips of 
the tail feathers should be red, and the 
perch is black or brown or a gay blue. 

The butterflies are cut from variously 
colored papers, one red, one orange, one 
a clear light blue, with the design drawn 
on in black. 


THE POSTER shows a boy and girl hav- 
ing a picnic lunch in the fields near home. 
The boy holds a dark blue thermos bottle 
with yellow trimmings, he wears a tan 
and brown suit, tan stockings and brown 
shoes. His hair is light against the green 
branch of a shade tree nearby. The sky 
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is blue, the grass light green, and the 
picnic basket yellow. 

The little girl wears a pink dress with 
red flowers, and a white collar. Her 
stockings are white and her hair ribbons 
are red. She holds a yellow banana in 
one hand and a bright orange in the 
other. Blue picnic plates are set upon 
white paper napkins, the sandwiches are 
white and the boy has a yellow banana 
and an orange on his plate, too. The 
optional lettering, if used, might be 
orange. 


THE JUNE calendar shows a pink 
rose and bud, with rich green leaves 
against a blue sky, and the butterflies 
are yellow. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 38) 


sentence was not to test Virginia’s knowl- 
edge about a cow, but her ability to rec- 
ognize “four” in the word list. Together 
we examined a number of exercises used 
as lesson check-ups. 

One question asked frequently was, 
“How many books does the grade read 
in a year?” Having answered with the 
approximate number, I called attention 
to reading done apart from class assign- 
ments, evidence of which appeared on 


every hand. Perhaps an easel supported . 


a story the children had composed. On 


the bulletin board might be found names 
of helpers for the day and a list of their 
duties. Very likely the board showed a 
score kept for some game. In the pres- 
ence of this reading carried out by the 
children to meet their daily needs, visi- 
tors forgot the counting of books. 

In many similar instances specific ques- 
tions were answered definitely and then 
the topic was changed before confusion 
on the subject of primary reading arose. 
In this way patrons became informed 
about the materials and outcomes for the 
first-year reading course. The incidental 
means employed in keeping parents in- 
formed about our work in reading served 
equally well in making clear the newer 
methods of instruction and learning for 
other school subjects. 


CLARE GORDON, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 41) 
So BIANCA shook out the soldi she had 


been saving, one by one, and went down 
to the village store to buy some more 
buttons. The new ones were just as large 
and shiny as the first, and of the same 
beautiful red. Only to look at them 
made Bianca feel better, even if she had 
taken the money out of her bank to buy 
them. 

“I just know it was Paola,” she 


thought to herself. “And won't she be 
surprised when she sees I've caught her 
at it!” 

She sewed the buttons on in a row, 
and hung the dress out on the line again. 
Then she went in and hid herself at the 
window, where she could peep out be- 
tween the curtains without being seen. 
Beside her stood the five other little Al- 
bertini’s, watching very hard, and never 
making a sound. 

It did not take them long to find out 
who was the real culprit. In a moment, 
Josefina, who had been watching all the 
time with a greedy look in her eyes, 
stepped daintily toward the dress. She 
did not even have to tug at her rope, 
for it was quite long enough to. reach 
the short distance to the other clothes 
line. 

Then she took the lowest button firmly 
between her sharp front teeth, twisted 
it neatly off, and gulped it down with an 
expression of the greatest enjoyment. She 
bit off another and was ready to start on 
the third, when she felt herself jerked 
away by her tether, so suddenly that 
she almost lost her balance. 

“You naughty, naughty goat!” said 
Bianca, tethering her to the barest cor- 
ner of the yard for punishment. To 
think that you should have eaten all my 
buttons! And after I have always treated 
you so well!” 

“You shouldn't blame Josefina,” "Dolfo 
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laughed. “How could she know that 

your buttons weren't a string of red 

added Luigi, “we know 

now what is her favorite color—and also 

her favorite food. Don’t we, Bianca?” 

But Bianca said nothing. She was too 
busy shaking the pottery bank once 
again, to see if she could possibly squeeze 
out enough soldi to replace the two but- 
tons which had slipped down Josefina’s 
greedy throat. 

And she was thinking, too, about 
something else, quite different, and yet 
very closely connected. 

“I'm glad,” she said finally, “that I 
didn’t tell Paola I believed she took them. 
Only think how badly she would have 
felt, if she thought I didn’t trust her, 
when it was only our own goat all the 
time!” 


Drama in the Kindergarten 
(Continued from page 46) 


Song, Children’s Song Book, Whitman 
Publishing Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 

Several entertainments were given in 
the Children’s Theater for the parents 
and for other grades in the building. A 
social closeness was felt by the children, 
as they were proud to be able to enter- 
tain older people, especially because the 
plays had been worked up by themselves. 
An “outside booking” was an interesting 
development when the second grade 
came in to give their play, Hansel and 
Gretel, for our children. 


EvaLuatTinc the growth which comes 
to children who have been given an op- 
portunity to express themselves through 
dramatization we find: 


1. Character Development 

. Gain in self-control. 

. Gain in confidence. 

Leadership. 

Co-operation. 

A sympathetic view. 

. Fairness in judging and evaluating. 


me ao 


2. Mental Development 


a. Concentrated thinking in planning 
and in participation. 

b. Observation becomes keener. 

c. Imagination developed. 


3. Creative Development 


a. Resourcefulness develops in adop- 
tion of materials at hand to the 
properties needed. 

b. The situations create a need for 
construction, painting, sewing, 
modeling, and weaving. 

c. Skill in combining colors and ma- 
terials to obtain artistic effects in 
scenery and costumes. 


4. Contribution to First-Grade and Fu- 
ture Reading Experiences: 


a. Enlargement of experiences about 
which children will later read. 

b. Development of a taste for good 
literature. 

c. Ability to take one’s place in a 
group, developing initiative, the 
ability to stand on one’s own feet 
and speak distinctly in a loud 
enough voice to be heard. 

d. Ability to relate a sequence of 
events, and keep to the subject. 

e. Enlargement of speaking vocab- 
ulary: 

In relation to the stage play — 
terms such as stage managers, 
scenery, wings, costumes and 

ers. 

As found in the content of stories 
and literature which are drama- 
tized. 


Books for the Month 
(Continued from page 47) 


ten by the great naturalist Ernest 
Thompson Seton. So we welcome for 
story-telling a new edition of Mr. Seton’s 
Johnny Bear, Lobo and Other Stories 
(Scribner's, $0.80). The old favorites are 
here, Raggylug, Mother Teale and the 
rest. The book may well survive its va- 
cation uses and come back to school in 
September as a permanent contribution 
to the classroom library. 


IN HER position as Director of Work 
with Children in the Cleveland Public 
Library, Miss Power has discovered that 
there are fifteen fairy tales of common 
popularitv with children. In story hours 
and for reading, they are repeatedly re- 
quested. These tales are published in dif- 
ferent volumes, and Miss Power con- 
ceived the idea of colleeting them in the 
best possible versions in one book. This 
is what she has done in Blue Caravan 
Tales (Dutton, $1.50). This editorial 
plan makes the book truly essential for 
the story-teller, and the child’s own 
library. 

We are coming to a realization of chil- 
dren’s instinctive sense of appreciation 
during their early years, whether color, 
music, or the art of combining beautiful 
words and phrases that we term litera- 
ture. When the adult imposes attitudes 
and self-consciousness upon childhood, 
this primitive sense of artistic values is 
apt to be lost. We realize anew that we 
may trust the taste of the person under 


‘ten when we study the contents and 


sources of Blue Caravan Tales. “Scrape- 
foot” is preferred to “The Three Bears.” 
Norse folk-lore, as “Three Billy-Goats 
Gruff,” “Little One-Eye, Two-Eyes and 
Three-Eyes,” and “The Lad Who Went 


to the North Wind” were selected by 
this child jury from the robust original 
versions. Charles Perrault’s fluent telling 
of “Cinderella” and “Beauty and the 


Beast” were the versions of these stories 
chosen 


Miss Power has written a friendly 
prologue, comparing the book to a library 
on wheels, “rolling through city streets, 
seeking out playgrounds and cool places 
where children throng on a summer day. 
It carries books and a story-teller, and is 
followed by boys and girls who gather 
in the shade of a building or beneath 
the trees, to listen to stories and to select 
books to read by themselves.” 

This caravan should continue on its 
pleasant way after its days on the open 
road are over. Schools, libraries and 
homes will be listening for the rattle of 
its wheels. 


THE vacation story hour may include 
one more collection of American Indian 
Legends, Navajo Winter Nights, by 
Dorothy Childs Hogner (Nelson, $1.50). 
If we might join the family circle about 
the fire in a Navajo hogan some evening, 
when the pot of mutton stew and the 
coffee have been disposed of, and the 
company lies expectantly on soft white 
sheepskins in the flickering light, we 
would have a memorable experience. 
With the feeling of the earth beneath 
us and a glimpse of twinkling stars in the 
cold sky through the smoke hole, we 
should listen to such ancient tales as Mrs. 
Hogner has put into type for the first 
time in her book. 

The folk-lore of the Navajos is as old 
as any we may contact today. The tales 
they tell date from a period when there 
were five Worlds in Navajo legendry, of 
which two, the Underworld inhabited by 
the first man and woman, lions, tigers, 
mice, rabbits, bears and all other animals, 
and the Fifth World which is the earth 
as we know it today, fill the book with 
fresh and valuable story material. Stories 
of giants, of the beginning of the world, 
of Skunk, of Deer, of Little Prairie Dog, 
and of the rascal Coyote; of Long Man 
and his wife Turquoise, of the Sun Car- 
rier, and Grey Rabbit are included, writ- 
ten in rhythmic simple prose well-suited 
to telling. 

Mrs. Hogner collected these stories 
while she and her husband, Nils Hogner, 
who is instructor in art at The Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, were on a sketching 
and ethnological trip in Northeastern 
Arizona. Since Mr. Hogner has been 
judge of Indian arts and crafts at the 
famous Intertribal Ceremonial that takes 
place each year at Gallup, New Mexicc. 
and has also taught mural painting to the 
Navajos, they had excellent opportunity 
for gathering these folk tales from orig- 
inal sources. The book has real value for 
the schools. 
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Association for Childhood Edueation 
Meets in New York 


Wor an enrollment of more than 
1500 and a rich program including visits 
to many points of interest and progres 
sive schools in New York City and en- 
vironment, the Forty-Third Annual Con- 
vention of The Association for Child- 
hood Education met in New York from 
April 28 — May 2, 1936, at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel. The Convention theme, 
“The Teacher in the Community,” 
brought together such leaders in educa- 
tion and general child welfare as William 
F. Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University; Fiorello H. La Guar- 
dia, Mayor of New York City; Harold 
G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City; Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 
Director, Child Study Association of 
America; Paul Monroe, World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations; Marie 
Butts, General Secretary, International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and many others. 

Colorful and interesting exhibits of 
equipment and books, exhibits of art 
work in the social and environmental 
studies and samples of children’s creative 
work in language gave practical illustra- 
tion of what the new education stands 
for. Under the skilled organization of 
the President, Helen M. Reynolds, Kin- 
dergarten - Primary Supervisor, Seattle, 
Washington, Public Schools, and Mar- 
garet Cook Holmes, General Chairman, 
and Supervisor, New York City Public- 
School Kindergartens, forums, study 
classes and large mass meetings were con- 
ducted with help and inspiration for the 
teachers of the nursery-school, kindergar- 
ten and primary grades who attended. 


Wirth literally scores of speakers on as 
many different topics of vital importance 
to the schools, it seems most helpful in a 
general reporting of the A. C. E. Con- 
vention to note highlights only, to set 
down only those activities of the Associ- 
ation and those extracts of addresses that 
have wide implication in the schools. 
There is no more experienced and help- 
ful group in the field of early childhood 
education than this, and the thought ex- 
pressed in A. C. E. reports and study 
classes crystallizes theory and practice. 

At the business meeting held Wednes- 
day morning, April 29, Dr. Ruth Andrus, 
of the National Association of Nursery 
Education spoke of her Association's plan 
for working out a co-operating, but sep- 
arate, functioning of preschool training; 
one that would not overlap, but prepare 
for the kindergarten, as the kindergarten 
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should prepare for the grades. She said 
that New York is developing nursery 
schools for the deaf and hard-of-hearing 
child in which lip reading will be taught. 

The Committee on Equipment and 
Supplies will have its new Equipment 
Bulletin ready for distribution in the 
autumn, a carefully prepared directory 
and listing of tested school materials. 
Under the direction of the Committee 
Chairman, Frances E. Berry, intensive 
work has been done in preparing this 
Bulletin; cards for record-making were 
sent to schools which acted as test cen- 
ters where toys and manipulative equip- 
ment were tried with groups of children 
and evaluated. Standards of durability, 
possibilities of adaptation, and suitability 
for different grade levels were set, and 
results noted on the cards. The Equip- 
ment Bulletin should prove valuable. 

Lucy Wheelock, The Wheelock School, 
Boston, reporting for the Committee of 
Nineteen, spoke of their project for gath- 
ering data relative to the early history 
and present status of the kindergarten in 
the United States. She said that progres- 
sive education in this country has been 
made possible by the pioneering of the 
early kindergartens. The goal of the 
Committee of Nineteen is a complete his- 
tory of the kindergarten, the material 
gathered in various parts of the country 
and edited by sub-committees. 


A piscussion of Current Primary 
Problems, held also on Wednesday, un- 
der the leadership of Marjorie Hardy, 
Germantown Friends School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., brought together the points of 
view of a state supervisor, a city super- 
visor, a classroom-teacher, one of kinder- 
garten experience, and teachers from ru- 
ral and village experiences. There was 
unanimity of opinion that the following 
problems must be solved: that of the 
non-reading group present in all first 
grades and drifting on to become a re- 
tarded group in the second and third 
grades; the question of harmony between 
the older pedagogy \that emphasizes the 
tool subjects and the newer - trained 
teacher who stresses the social studies; 
and the problem of a more constructive 
basis for promotion, one that would not 
discourage the child or create conflicts 
for him at home. 

The rural and village child was re- 
ported as suffering from a narrow back- 
ground; but, given understanding and 
patience in his school work, he might be 
found similar, except in respect of expe- 


rience, to his city brother. There are 
depths in the life of the country child 
yet to be discovered and used in his 
school life. 

The primary-grade child of city-tene- 
ment and foreign background is an even 
greater problem so far as reading readi- 
ness is concerned. His health, food, sleep, 
and family life must be considered. He 
must be given experiences he can talk 
about and reproduce. It may be neces- 
sary that no formal reading be included 
in his school life until he has been pre- 
pared for it by means of an enriched 
language background. Also, it was sug- 
gested, that the teacher consider care- 
fully just what type of experience the 
child, especially the kindergarten child, 
needs as a basis for school work. 

It was suggested that the present pop- 
ularity of the activity program might 
tend to stress technics and results, rather 
than the broader aim of living together, 
increasing language concepts and vocab- 
ulary, and individual creative effort. 

The basis of primary-grade promotion 
was fully discussed; from one school 
where no formal report cards have been 
in use for thirty years, to the recent Cin- 
cinnati experiment, in which one year of 
language expression, with no mass pro- 
motion, is being tried out to prevent 
reading retardation. Many plans were 
suggested. It was the concurrent opin- 
ion in the matter of promotion that the 
teacher must know the individual child, 
his parents, his personality, and his prob- 
lems, making these her guide to his prog- 
ress through school and the pattern upon 
which his reports are made. 


ArT in the Community, discussed at 
the first Study Group in that subject 
Thursday, April 30, by Eileen Shropshire 
Nelson, New College, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, opened new vistas 
for both teacher and pupil. Miss Nelson 
urged an exploration of the community, 
that the best in its architecture, planning, 
museums, and industrial art may form a 
basis for a new kind of art education in 
childhood. Art impulse, Miss Nelson 
said, should come from the community 
into the school, including the teacher's 
own appreciation. It is no longer a study 
for a few but a necessity for all. We 
must accept a changed viewpoint, recog- 
nizing art as something usable and un- 
derstandable. Art of today combines the 
functional and the satisfying in design 
and color in everyday life, and should be 


a common experience. 


Through pictorial examples of ma- 
chine-age design as applied to the mate- 
rials of our daily living, and many chil- 
dren's drawings and paintings, Miss Nel- 
son illustrated this new kind of artistic 
expression. “A background of the older 
painting and plastic expression is neces- 
sary,” Miss Nelson said, “but today’s 
child needs to learn that fine design may 
be applied even to kitchen utensils, and 
through this understanding he may be- 
come a better, more discriminating con- 
sumer in adult life.” 

She urged a study of the new mate- 
rials being used, glass, porcelain, the 
great variety of new textiles in modern 
design, and the possibilities of metals in 
machine art. Community examples for 
study in the art class were enumerated: 
The modern automobile and stream-lined 
train in which simplicity of design are 
necessary for comfort and speed; the 
simply planned modern home in which 
the architect thinks of the living that 
must go on inside rather than external 
ornamentation; today’s new designs in 
furniture built for use rather than deco- 
ration, simpler uses of wood and metal 
in household equipment, and the func- 
tion of light, space, and color in the 
home. Even the present plan of making 
the garage an integral and well executed 
part of the house itself was cited as an 
example of artistic planning combined 
with utilitarian purpose. 

These examples from modern life, Miss 
Nelson said, supplied materials for a new 
kind of art teaching in the schools whose 
objective would be appreciation and a 
realization that design, color and their 
resulting beauty must be appreciated by 
all and recognized as forces without 
which we cannot live abundantly. 


A vita school problem, Pupil Prog- 
ress, was discussed at a forum meeting 
on Friday, May 1st, under the leadership 
of Dr. Mary Dabney Davis of the United 
States Office of Education, psychologists, 
and a panel group of supervisors from 
all parts of the nation. The keynote was 
sounded by Dr. Davis, that of giving the 
child a right start in his school life 
according to the principles of organic 
growth as we are now endeavoring to 
determine them. 

The discussion was opened by Arthur 
T. Jersild, psychologist of the Child De- 
velopment Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dr. Jersild said 
that the pupil's social-emotional adjust- 
ment rather than tests in academic sub- 
jects must be made the basis of promo- 
tion. The fear that develops from our 
present methods of tests and competitive 
work in the three R’s must be eliminated 
as they result in nervous strain and later 
maladjustment to school life. He urged 
the acquirement of special skills as forces 
in school progress, especially the skills 
of the young child, as a basis for coura- 


geous attack of physical and intellectual 
problems. He said that children who had 
been problematic might be completely 
changed through learning some form of 
mastery. 

This new force in school progress, Dr. 
Jersild said, meant that the teacher must 
build up an inventory of the important 
and possible skills for her group. She 
needs to learn the stage in child develop- 
ment when a certain skill may be learned, 
and the method of acquiring it. Social 
technics, he said, should be stressed. 
Reading readiness, he feels, may appear 
sooner than we expect, and it is also pos- 
sible that some of the present manipula- 
tive equipment of the nursery school and 
kindergarten may not offer the child the 
challenge to mastery which he needs. 

Another important point Dr. Jersild 
made was that interests often develop 
from mastery, rather than vice versa as 
we have thought. And there is a possible 
danger in the amount of self-determina- 
tion we are giving young children, before 
they are ready for it. 

Dr. Walter A. Anderson, psychologist 
and curriculum director in the Public 
Schools of Minneapolis, Minnesota, re- 
ported on the plan of group placement 
in the primary grades of that city which 
is being substituted for rigid tests and 
grade promotion. The kindergartens and 
first three grades are treated as a unit 
and promotions are made on the basis of 
individual ability and organic growth. 
Immaturity, home background, and 
health are determining factors in this 
placement. Arithmetic as a formal sub- 
ject has been delayed until the third 
grade, although there is opportunity from 
the kindergarten on for solving many 
problems involving number. Manuscript 
writing in the primary grades has been 
substituted for cursive writing, with an 
increase in skill, spelling, and reading 
ability. 

New record cards in Minneapolis re- 
port twice a semester to parents on oral 
and written expression, physical develop- 
ment, and effort. Teachers often remain 
with a group during two or three grades, 
and there are many remedial classes. Re- 
sults, in one instance cited, showed that 
a percentage of over forty per cent re- 
tardation in one group has been entirely 
eliminated. 


THE mass evening meetings held by 
the Association presented more general 
topics through a list of distinguished ad- 
dresses, and attracted large audiences. At 
the night session, April 30, Mrs. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg, head of the Child Study 
Association of America, told of the work 
of that group in ascertaining the basic 
needs of parent groups and its activities 
in child training. She also gave findings 
related to children and the radio, show- 
ing the great need of further study as to 
the effect of radio programs on children, 


and the importance of fitting these pro- 
grams to children’s emotional develop- 
ment. She said, “Children preponder- 
antly show enthusiasm for a kind of pro- 
gram which parents as a whole view 
unfavorably with about the same unani- 
mity,” and “Forty children out of a hun- 
dred listen in for half an hour or more 
daily. Twelve or thirteen are reported 
to be radio ‘fans,’ although this classifi- 
cation depends upon the mother’s point 
of view.” 

Following this thought of how forces 
outside school influence child: life, Dr. 
Garry C. Myers, head of the parent edu- 
cation division at Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, declared 
that the trend in newspapers today was 
toward more features on parent educa- 
tion and the relation of the parent to 
the child. 


“We used to find all the parent-child 
information on the woman's page,” he 
said, “but today finds the father taking 
his place, as he should, by being recog- 
nized on the editorial page.” 

He said that editors were waking up 
to the value and necessity for educational 
articles of interest to the parents. 

The syndicated column was character- 
ized by Dr. Myers as being the widest 
source of news and he cited their rapid 
growth in the last few years. He said 
that the general contribution of these 
columns was that they interest more par- 
ents in their own problems. 


“The main fault of the syndicated col- 
umn is that different points of view are 
expressed, which tends to disturb the 
parents, because people are in the habit 
of believing all that they read. 

“Comics are valuable to the adult,” he 
continued. 


“They tend to develop a sense of hu- 
mor, release worries and motivate read- 
ing habits. They can be more valuable 
to the parents than to the children who 


read them.” 


TEACHERS are known in the book 
trade as light readers, Frederick Melcher, 
editor of Publishers’ Weekly, told the 
Association. 

While they may read enough in their 
own field, as a group, teachers are among 
those who do the least reading in general 
literature, Mr. Melcher explained. He 
advocated that they extend their reading, 
first in biography and then in fiction and 
travel to give them a broader view and 
make them more humanly interesting. 

Professional persons in general are 
narrow readers, Mr. Melcher said. Phy- 
sicians are the poorest read, then come 
teachers, then lawyers and ministers, 
reports of publishers’ and booksellers’ 
indicate. 

He urged teachers to abandon their 
“professional lingo” in addressing fathers 
and mothers, for they are “bothered” 
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by it and lose interest in education, he 
said. 

He also criticized education in the kin- 
dergarten and the lower schools for not 
bringing fathers into the scheme. He 
charged fathers were excluded, no effort 
being made to interest them in the early 
education of their children or get their 


ideas. 


An “increasingly strong prejudice 

against internationalism” among large 
sections of youth in many countries was 
reported by Mlle. Marie Butts, secretary 
general of the International Bureau of 
Education at Geneva, in the annual 
Susan E. Blow memorial lecture spon- 
sored by the New York Kindergarten 
Association, given at the Convention. 
- “In spite of all the efforts that have 
been and are being made, we are faced 
by a serious international situation,” said 
Mile. Butts. “It does not seem, at the 
moment, that young people are more in- 
ternationally minded than were their 
predecessors. 

“Teachers and other educational work- 
ers are up against great difficulties and 
formidable obstacles. If education is not 
to fail in the greatest of its tasks, re- 
newed efforts are necessary and every 
individual teacher must rise to the emer- 


gency.” 
Miss Ellen Lombard, of the United 
States Office of Education, praised the 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 to August 15, 1936 


Members of the University Faculty, assisted by visiting specialists, will offer two hundred 
twenty-seven college and professional courses. Many of these are designed especially for 


teachers and school administrators, and may be applied toward advanced degrees. The fifty- 
five courses in Education include the following: 


Social Philosophy and Social Studies | Elementary Education Psychology and Methods 
Administration and Supervision Physical Education Religious Education 
Commercial Education Secondary Education Guidance 


The Methods courses in School Subjects include: Arithmetic, English, Reading, Creative Art, 
Social Studies, General Science, French, Modern Languages, and Business Studies, 


For Bulletin and further information, address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 688 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


YOU CAN UNDERSTAND THE CHILD 


You can help him with his problems and insure his 
making a useful citizen, a success in life. 


HELEN RANDLE’S COURSE 
In 
Child Training and Correct Feeding 


fills a long-felt need for a comprehensive, practical home-study course on 
the care and training of the child. Beautifully illustrated in ten lessons, 
this course is a boon to teachers, parents, guardians, and all those with the 
welfare of the child at heart. In making this training course possible by 
correspondence Helen Randle has achieved the highest success in her 
career as an authority on child-training. 


Send 10 cents to cover postage for free booklet giving 
complete outline and information on the course. Address: 


Helen Randle Professional School of Psychology and Child Training 
1000 Sunset Drive Asheville, N. C. 


HELEN RANDLE 
A.B., B.S. 
Teacher, Author, Lecturer 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


Cc 
NEWYORK UGH EAGLE 


ALPHA 245 


Other 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood } 


authorities prefer the Eagle And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to 
the regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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interest of the present administration in 
education and stressed the human inter- 
est they were showing by their help. She 
said the Departments of the Interior, 
Labor, Agriculture and Treasury were 
sponsoring educational projects. 

Miss Amée Hosler, Supervisor of the 
National Federation of Day Nurseries, 
speaking before the teacher training com- 
mittee, stressed the need for mental hy- 
giene among student-teachers. 

“They should be able to recognize and 
overcome emotional defects.” 


THE popularity of the plan of the As- 
sociation for Convention study groups, 
inaugurated last year and continued this 
year, shows its value. In all, there were 
eleven classes held under the direction of 
leaders in the subjects presented and full 
to capacity. An enumeration of these 
subjects with the leaders shows prevail- 
ing trends in educational thought and the 
specialists who have most to offer: 


Environment Studies in Elementary 
Grades, Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Co-op- 
erative School of Student Teachers, New 
York City. 

The Kindergarten and Community 
Studies, Sarah A. Marble, Public Schools, 
Worcester, Mass.. 

Art in the Community, Eileen Shrop- 
shire Nelson, New College, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


Science in the Community, Gerald 
Craig, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


Housing the Community, Christine 
Heinig, Child Development Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

International Relationships in Ameri- 
can Communities, Beryl Parker, New 
York University, New York City. 


Health Agencies in the Community, 
Mary Ella Chayer, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Literature for Young Children, Alice 
Dalgleish, Charles Scribner’ s Sons, New 
York City. 


Curriculum Trends in Relation to 
Community Conditions, Laura Zirbes, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Exceptional Child, Annette Phe- 
lan, National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, New York City. 


Child Development— Educational Im- 
plications, Lois Hayden Meek, Child De- 
velopment Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


AT THE time of our going to press it 
was reported that the present President 
of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Helen M. Reynolds, would serve in 
that capacity for another term. The use- 
fulness of the Washington office of the 


Save hours of time by using these Looseleaf 


HEKTOGRAPH PROJECTS — 


Association in the field, as measured by 
incoming and outgoing mails, has vastly 
increased. Its publications are circulating 
more widely this year than last. The 
A. C. E. augmented by its nursery-school 
and primary-grade members is covering 
the nation in its constructive influence in 


child development. 


WE HAVE represented the Mi.Ton 


BRADLEY CoMPANY in above terri- 
tory for over a quarter of a century. 
We will mail our catalog “A,” listing 
the complete line of Bradley Kindergar- 
ten Equipment and Primary Supplies, 
any place in this territory, upon request. 
Send orders for Bradley Quality Books 
and subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, for this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


When In 


PHILADELPHIA 


Stop at the 
Perfect 


HOTEL —> 


I MADE IT 
Silent Reading and Art Projects 


Thirty-two pages in hektograph ink for making 50 to 100 perfect 
copies, each page with design for coloring and large type reading 

Directions for coloring are embodied in story text. Provides 
thirty-two periods of silent reading seat work. When all pictures are 
colored, each pupil binds his work into an “I Made It” book. Size 
of sheets, 6” x 9”. Put up in portfolio. Price, 75¢ postpaid 


| MY VERY OWN BOOK 
Reading, Number Work and Coloring 


Forty-eight sheets of outline pictures with for 
coloring included in the reading lesson. Number work is also in- 
cluded, and, as the pupil advances, spelling is added. The sheets are 
preserved and when the last picture is colored, each child binds his 
own book with colored cover, and completes his “Very Own Book.” 

The finished books represent the progress made by each child during 
the school period. Price, 90¢ postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
401 No. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Broad Street at Fairmount Avenue 


e Convenient 


e Fire-proof Garage on premises 


@ Excellent Food at reasonable 
prices 


Rooms with bath $2.50 


H. FRANKLIN MILLER, Mgr. 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 
129 Adelaide Street, West 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


ROCKY 


* Agency In the West. Established 1906. 
i Only Normal = Col Grad 


uates. 
for $1.50. Copyright Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
” free to members. 50c to non-members 
very teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment eard and information 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATI ONAL 
50th Year oO F 


COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


Combine your summer course with unmatched vacation opportunities. Make new and stimulating 
contacts in a world center of education. Preliminary and Advanced classes for Teachers in 
Kindergarten and Elementary grades — special clinical work in remedial reading. Also cultural 
subjects including History, Literature and Art — Demonstration school. College Dormitory, June 19 — 
July 31. 2-week special courses -—- June 8-19 and July 6-17. For Complete Information write 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 612-G 


FROEBEL 


HE 
Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. (Accredited) SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 22- JULY 31. 


Fa 2 yy 2-week Conferences in Recent Trends in Childhood ee June 22 to July 3 and 
uly 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Evanston, Illinois 


te for Summer Bulletin. 
Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
ng high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary and playground teavhing 


and for  Wwaining children in the hore. mited enrollment insures personal attention. S d 
» practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet ‘Training Children.” . mpervise 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JON Principal 
25 Huntington Ave., Room TT x, 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses University Credits 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, 


Boston, Massachusetts 


MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCIIOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School 
A Two or a Three Years’ Course 
70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


National Education Associa- 
tien at Portland, Oregon 


Tix general theme, Education 
Moving Forward, will be presented at 
the seventy-fourth annual convention of 
the National Education Convention, 
meeting at Portland, Oregon, June 28- 
July 2, 1936. The program prepared by 
President Agnes Samuelson will include 
eight general sessions, three of which 
will be subdivided into four sectional dis- 
cussions of topics appropriate to the gen- 
eral theme of the convention. Outstand- 
ing speakers in the field of education and 
other fields of American life will present 
these topics. 

Problems of integrating education and 
democracy will receive the attention of 
delegates at the second general session. 
“This is doubtless the greatest issue of 
the present crisis,” says President Agnes 
Samuelson. “If democracy depends up- 
on popular education and a literate citi- 
zenry for its very existence, then dem- 
ocracy must move faster in the direction 
of equalization, adult education and the 
removal of illiteracy.” United States 
Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker, and Past-President A. J. 
Stoddard of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, and chairman of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, will be the 
principal speakers on this subject. 

A third general session will find the 
teachers engaged in three symposiums on 
the general topic, Building a Stronger 
Foundation. A series of speakers will 
point out needed activities in education 
for the home, for the school, for the 
church, and for the community. Ad- 
dresses in this section of the symposium 
include A. L. Threlkeld, president of the 
Department of Superintendence; Effie I. 
Raitt, president of the American Home 
Economics Association; Norman F. 
Coleman, Reed College, Portland, Ore- 
gon; and Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, pres 
ident of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

The second symposium on this topic 
will feature the problems of educational 
equality; for children in rural areas, for 
children with special needs, for children 
of all races. Speakers include Past-Pres- 
ident Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Anna Swensen, director of high 
school teacher training, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Minnesota; and 
Howard A. Dawson, director of rural 
meats of the N. E. A. headquarters 


“Picnic,” which we reproduce this 
month for June picture study, is from a 
painting by Edward Dufner, N. A., ex- 
hibited in the National Academy of De- 
sign, New York City, in 1936. For a 
description of Mr. Dufner’s work see 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD for September, 
1931. 
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